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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, AND 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

Messrs. HARPER & BRoTHERS beg leave to state 
that all orders for the back numbers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HarPer’s Bazar, and HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
previous to January, 1878, should be sent in before 
July 1, 1882. After that date it is their intention to 
preserve back numbers of their periodicals for three 
years only. 

“ Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered 
on their order books, and will be supplied as soon 
after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of January 
31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the WEEKLY 
and Bazar previous to 1870 have been destroyed, 
and they therefore can not supply any numbers prior 
to that time. 


This weekly is the model youth's paper of the world.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


Four Cents a Number; $1 50 a Year. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


A NEW SERIAL, 
ENTITLED 
“MR. STUBBS’S’ BROTHER,” 
A SEQUEL TO “TOBY TYLER,” 
BY 


MR. JAMES OTIS. 


In/No.127, issued April 4, will appear the opening chapter of a 
new serial story by Mk. JAMES Ovls, whose popularity as a writer 
of fiction for young readers is not exceeded by that of any other 
author. The hearty delight afforded by his story of “1oby Tyler ; 
or, Ten Weeks with a Circus,” has made his name a household 
word in thousands of families. 

During the months that have intervened since the conclusion of 
Mr. OrTi!s’s last story, “Zim and Tip; or, The Adventures of a 
Boy and a Dog,” the M¥SSRS. HARPER have recetved scores of let- 
ters from little people inquiring when they might look for another 
story from his pen. 

“ Mr. Stubbs's Brother” will be found to contain all the elements 
of novelty and brilliant incident that invested “ Toby Tyler” with 
such interest, while the hero himself is in disposition, intelligence, 
and mirth-provoking qualities even more fascinating and attractive 
than his late relative, whose untimely end caused the boys and girls 
such sincere grief. 





THE CHINESE BILL. 
Vi® TAYLOR, the successor in the House of Gen- 


eral GARFIELD, made an admirable speech against 

the Chinese bill during the late debate, in which he 
exposed the singular inconsistency of the arguments 
advanced to sustain it. The Chinese are represented 
in one breath as a rotten race, the victims of hideous 
immorality, and in the next as a people who are going 
to drive intelligent and sturdy American laborers out 
of the field. At one moment every man, woman, and 
child on the Pacific coast loathes and detests the lep- 
rous interlopers, and the next the same protesting peo- 
ple neglect the honest American and intrust the care 
of their homes and of their children to the leprous 
pariahs because they can be hired more cheaply. They 
are alleged to be a class of persons who will never as- 
similate with us like other foreigners. But those who 
assert this forget to state that our laws prevent assimi- 
lation by making the Chinese incapable of naturaliza- 
tion. Moreover, if they are so disreputable and dan- 
gerous and degrading, and if the Pacific population is 
so unanimously opposed to their coming, that popula- 
tion has an obvious and easy remedy in its own hands. 
It has only to refuse to hire the lepers, and they will 
come no longer. Part of the complaint is that they 
‘do not wish to stay longer than will enable them to 
pick up alittle money. The hope of wages alone un- 
willingly brings them. If they can get no wages 
they will be only too glad to stay at home. opi 
The only ground upon which the bill prohibiting 
the voluntary immigration of free laborers into this 
country can be sustained is self-defense. Every na- 
tion may justly decide for itself what foreigners it will 
tclerate, and upon what terms. But the honor and 
character of the nation will be tested by the motives 
of exclusion. Thus in 1803 a bill passed Congress 
which prohibited bringing to the country certain ne- 
gro and mulatto immigrants. But it was a bill which 
sprang from the fears of slave-holders, and which was 
intended to protect slavery. In the same year South 
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trade. The objection was to black freemen, not to 

black slaves; and it is not legislation to which an 

American can recur with pride, because it was an in- 

human abuse of an undoubted national right. We 

may, unquestionably, determine who shall come, and 

upon what conditions, as we may decide upon what 

terms the new-comers shall be naturalized. Against 

a palpable peril arising from the advent of foreigners, 

we may justly defend ourselves. Now during the last 

twenty-five years the Chinese immigration—and a 

large part of it was cooly traffic—amounted to 228,000 

persons, of which more than a hundred thousand 

have returned, so that by the census cf 1880 the Chi- 

nese population in the country was 105,000. ** All 

the Chinese in California,” says Mr. Hoar, “hardly 

surpass the number which is easily governed in 

Shanghai by a police of a hundred men.” Consider- 

ing the traditional declaration of our pride and patri- 

otism that America is the home for the oppressed of 

every clime and race, considering the spirit of our 

constitutional provision that neither race, color, nor 

previous condition of servitude shall bar a citizen from 

voting, is it not both monstrous and ludicrous to de- 

cree that American civilization is endangered by the 

‘* Mongolian invasion ?” 

For the Republican party, which is responsible for 

national legislation, the simple question is, whether a 

free laborer who wishes to come to this country for a 

time and work honestly for honest wages shall be 

prohibited from coming, lest China should be precipi- 

tated upon Western America and overwhelm the New 

World. Can any such peril or the chance of it be in- 

ferred from the facts? Mr. JoNEs, of Nevada, speaks 

of the colored race. But that race was brought here 
by force and fraud. It is not a migratory race. So 
the Mongolians are not migratory. The coming of 
230,000 or 240,000 Chinese in a quarter of a century, 

and the presence of 100,000 in the country at the end 
of that time, are not the precursor of an overwhelm- 
ing invason. The bill is founded on race hatred and 
panic. These are both familiar facts even in this 
country. It is not a very long time since one of the 
most familiar objections to the antislavery move- 
ment was that the fanatics wanted to free the “ nay- 
gurs,” who would immediately overrun the North and 
supplant the Irish. It was mere panic. We have 
always invited everybody to come and settle among 
us, because the chance of bettering his condition was 
fairer here than anywhere else in the world. If we 
now exercise our right to select new-comers, not upon 
great public considerations the truth of which is de- 
monstrated, but because of race hatred, or of honest 
labor competition, or fear of local disorder, the move- 
ment will not stop there. The native American cru- 
sade of twenty-five years ago was another form of the 
same spirit. Senator GEORGE was logical in his im- 
plication that if a whole race may be excluded from 
the national domain because of a-local desire, a whole 
enfranchised class may be excluded from the suffrage 
for the same reason. Mr. TAYLOR said of the Chi- 
nese bill: ‘‘ It revolutionizes our traditions. I would 
deem the new country we will have after this bill be- 
comes law as changed from the old country we have 
to-day as our country would have been changed if the 
rebellion of 1861 had succeeded.”” The exclusion bill 
has passed Congress by a large majority. Public 
opinion seems to favor it, as it has often favored un- 
wise legislation. Even the amendment to try the ex- 
periment of exclusion for ten years failed. It is not 
probable that there will be a veto, and the only ben- 
efit to be anticipated is that, as we have now decided 
to regulate immigration, we shall exclude every class 
whose coming can not be considered to be advanta- 
geous to the national welfare. 


LEGAL REGULATION OF THE PRIMARIES. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Assembly of 
New York by Mr. Hickman, of Buffalo, which is in- 
tended to restore to the péople the power of nomina- 
tion to office. Under the present practice in many 
parts of the State party nominations are made with- 
out the knowledge of the great body of- voters, and 
nothing is left to those voters but the alternative of 
supporting a candidate whom they disapprove, or 
helping to defeat their party. In the large cities and 
towns and the suburban communities this has become 
a serious and intolerable evil. To all complaint it 
has been answered that if people do not attend the 
primary meeting, they must not grumble at the result ; 
and further, that Sam ADAMS made good use of the 
caucus. The SAM ADAMS argument is not very pow- 
erful, because his caucus was an honest assembly. 
The other argument would be valid except for two 
considerations: one, that the primary meeting is now 
packed; and the other, that under a system of spoils 
patronage there is a single class of citizens vitally in- 
terested to control the primary by any means. 

Mr. HICKMAN’s bill puts into legal form the sugges- 
tions advanced in two letters to the Buffalo Express 
last autumn, and which we discussed at the time. It 
applies the machinery of elections to the nomination 
of candidates. Under prescribed conditions and pen- 
alties, every voter may express his preference, and 
provision is made for duly ascertaining and announ- 
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by managers in a corner, and an opportunity is offer- 
ed by the bill for ascertaining the real preference of 
the body of voters in every party. The voter will be 
at no more inconvenience to express his choice than 
at the election. The bill, in fact, so far as the voter 
is concerned, provides for two elections. The scheme 
necessarily baffles intriguers, and checks trickery and 
fraud of every kind. It extends to the selection of 
delegates to party conventions, but of course with- 
out interfering in any degree with the right of every 
party and every voter to make nominations and select 
vandidates at pleasure. But it properly assumes that 
if this opportunity of selection under legal forms and 
officers is once established, the methods which have 
conspicuously failed would be discarded. 

Of course the ingenuity of ‘‘ practical politicians” 
would be instantly tasked to outwit this excellent and 
sensible scheme. One effort would be probably to 
anticipate the selection by the action of a convention. 
The bill appoints the nominating election to be held 
eight weeks before the actual election. The mana- 
gers, therefore, would call a convention in the usual 
way, to be held a week before the nominating elec- 
tion. They would then select a candidate, and trust 
that the fact of his selection by party representatives 
would persuade the voters that he was really the party 
choice, and so lead them to vote for his nomination. 
But this trick would be countered by the general 
knowledge of the methods used to procure the con- 
vention nomination, and by the general conviction 
that the open election is the only fair way of ascer- 
taining the real disposition of the whole party. The 
scheme of the HicKMAN bill is simple and feasible. 
It is an effective blow at the whole corrupt system of 
machine nominations, and we hope that it will not be 
suffered to sleep in the committee, but be thorough- 
ly discussed, and then adopted. Improvements and 
modifications, as they showed themselves to be desir- 
able, could be easily made. The press can do much 
to promote this admirable measure, and there are cer- 
tainly some members of the Legislature who would 
advocate it ably. _ Public opinion should come to its 
support, for it is a proposition for the political eman- 
cipation of the great body of the people. Voters who 
wish to do something else than register the will of 
those whom they would not trust to manage other 
affairs should urge their representatives to support 
Mr. Hickman’s bill. It does not embody the only 
plan of remedy which has been suggested, but no oth- 
er has been formulated into an act. 








LONGFELLOW. 


No American could have died who would have 
been more universally mourned than LONGFELLOW. 
He had come into all homes, and was beloved of all 
hearts. His sweet and pure and tender genius has 
hallowed all domestic relations and events, and there 
is no emotion which does not readily and fitly ex- 
press itself in his verse. He was the most famous of 
Americans, and his fame had become a personal affec- 
tion and a national pride. This was from no miscon- 
ception of his position in literature or of his peculiar 
power. But it is the most significant tribute to the 
man. 

A more symmetrical and satisfactory character it is 
not easy to conceive. Rectitude and simplicity, ex- 
quisite courtesy and gentleness, infinite patience and 
sympathy and tact, blended in a manner which was 
as gracious as a poem and benignant as a benediction. 
His accomplishment in letters, his elegant scholar- 
ship, was extraordinary. The felicity of citation, the 
aptness of allusion, were delightful, and all his wealth 
of resource never tipped a sneer or permitted an innu- 
endo. His perfect humanity instinctively apprehend- 
ed every fellow-man, and, known to everybody, not 
one who knew him personally can have had any un- 
kindness of feeling for one who could not be unkind. 
His home, if deeply saddened in recent years, was al- 
ways the House Beautiful, and its noble, urbane, and 
beloved master welcomed guests from every land, and 
greeting them in their own language, revealed to them 
an America which they had not suspected, and which 
they could never forget. 

Although for many months his friends have watch- 
ed him wistfully, and waited for news with half-fore- 
boding hearts, the old, old sorrow comes at last with 
the old pang and unappeasable sense of loss. He was 
old, but still his sweet song was heard with all the 
familiar music and the inexpressible charm. Age 
touched his silvering head, but not his heart nor his 
mind. His place among us in our busy life was that 
of the bard in the fond old golden legends that he 
loved, the honored and cherished singer whose hand 
the youth and the maidens kiss, and in whose lofty 
and tender melody the older men and women hear once 
more the accents of their early aspiration, and own 
consolation for long-batHed hopes. 


“And though, at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That can not be at rest, 


“We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 





cing the result. Nominations need no longer be made 


The grief that must have way.” 
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A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 


THE evils of the civil service system which demand 
» be reformed are strikingly illustrated in the case of 
PcrRT VAN Horn, the Collector of Internal Revenue 
‘1 the Twenty-eighth District of New York. This case 
as attracted great attention, and a statement in the 
Washington correspondence of the New York Times 
may be taken as the best explanation of the reasons 
for the removal. It is as follows : 
"4 well-informed friend of the President says that Mr. Vay 
Tlory’s removal has been asked for in such a way that, consider- 
ing the fact that his term expired last summer, the request could 
Le be refused. The gentlemen who represent the district are 
senator LapHaM and Representatives CrowLey, Wapswortn, Ricu- 
sxpsos. and Van Voornis. Of these, all but Mr. Van Vooras 
asked for the appointment of Mr. Pierce. Mr. Van Voornis was 


for Major Sit, of Rochester. Not one request was made by any. 


Representative for the retention of Mr. Van Hors.” 

We believe that such commissions as that of Mr. 
\ an Horn designate no term, and that the incumbent 
holds virtually at pleasure. But however this may 
be, the question of continuance in such a position 
should depend solely upon personal character and of- 
ficial capacity. In point of fact, we think that Mr. 
\an Horn had held the position for a shorter term 
than any living collector in the State. No charge of 
any kind affecting his personal character has been 
suggested, and the correspondence with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue which has been pub- 
lished establishes beyond cavil the fact that the man- 
agement of the office of Mr. Van Horn was among 
the most satisfactory in the country. ‘‘I am grati- 
tied.” said the Commissioner last May, ‘‘to be able to 
state not only that your office maintains the highest 
rank, but that the Revenue-Agent reports that its pre- 
sent condition and the manner of conducting the busi- 
ness do not admit of criticism in any respect.” Last 
November this commendation was repeated by the 
Commissioner. ** Your office was found, on the re- 
cont examination of Revenue Agent WHEELER, in its 
usual excellent condition. Your grade remains num- 
ber one, or first class.” 

The reasons for displacing so efficient and admira- 
ble an officer should have been plain and urgent. 
What were they? Mr. Van Horn’s removal, we are 
told, was requested in a way not to be refused. By 
whom, and for what ?, Who had any right or authority 
to ask the removal except upon public grounds? But 
no such grounds are alleged. If, however, the rea- 
sons were the private or political interests of those 
who asked, why are such private and selfish pleas not 
to be refused? ‘* Not one request was made by any 
Representative for the retention of Mr. VAN Horn,” 
says theaccount. But why should it have been made ? 
Of what weight would such a request be, compared 
with the official record of service? The truth simply 
is that certain political gentlemen did not like an ad- 
mittedly honest, capable, and efficient public officer, 
and he was displaced to make room for a gentleman 
whom they did like for private and not for public 
reasons; for it is not pretended that his successor will 
be probably more upright, capable, and efficient than 
Mr. Van Hory. It is in this way that, under our pre- 
sent system of appointment and removal, the public 
service becomes practically the private service of a 
few politicians, and that the welfare of.all the people 
is subordinated to the interests of a few persons. Will 
it.be seriously alleged that the promotion of the per- 


sonal or political advantage of a few citizens is a valid 


reason for the removal of an honest and capable offi- 
cer, whose effective discharge of his duties does not 
admit of eriticism ? 








THE REV. DR. DEWEY. 


At the age of eighty-eight, after long withdrawal from 
wetive life, yet with his natural force until lately little 
whuted, the Rev. Dr. ORVILLE DEWEY is dead. Forty years 
iso he was the most eloquent and powerful preacher in 
New York. His chureh, the Church of the Messiah, in 
liroalway, opposite the New York Hotel, was thronged ev- 
ty Sunday evening by the members of other congregations 
in the city, who heard from his glowing lips exhortations 
to holy living which as Christians they could hardly believe 
‘o be heretical, even if the church were not accountéd 
orthodox, 

1). DewEy was the friend of CHANNING, and preached in 
pulpit in. Boston during the two years of CHANNING’S 
ce in Europe. But the genius of the two men as 
lt uchers was widely different. Calm and intellectual, like 
‘ess light, the limpid and restrained flow of CHAN- 


NING ~ discourse made a new channel for the religious life 
“i Thought of his time, while palpitating with emotion, 
Divty, with fervid and tender appeal, demonstrated the 
po and the consolation as well as the reasonableness 
‘Th gion, Sueh preaching had never been heard in New 
Yous. JONATHAN EDWARDS and WHITEFIELD and SUMMER- 
me ’ and more recently JoHN Mason had been the great 
Th ‘ orators. DEWEY blended: something of them all. 


'ce of EDwWarbs, the fire of WHITEFIELD, the sweet 
‘uess of SUMMERFIELD, the conviction of Mason, 
~ ‘all be traced in his discourse. Judges and mer- 

-men and women of all pursuits, went to church 

‘Ww ardor, and learned that in the Church. Universal 
‘'e many mansions. _ 

Mi; |EWEY was the intimate friend of BRYANT and of 
“~ SEDGWICK, with whose names his own will be always 
ated with the beautiful Berkshire hills. He was born 

« them, in Sheffield, the town next to Great Barring- 
‘4ere BRYANT lived for many years, and where he was 





married. To those hills Dr. Dewey returned when his work 
was done, and there, slowly declining, but still with singu- 


lar mental vigor, his peaceful life wore away. Dr. OsGoop 
succeeded him in the Church of the Messiah. Then the 
old building was transformed into a theatre, and the soci- 
ety built the fine church on Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, where ROBERT COLLYER now preaches. But amid 
all the changes of the society, one thing did not change, 
and that was love and respect for the old pastor and famous 
preacher. His memory and his fame are the cherished tra- 
ditions of his church and his denomination, and there are 
those still in the full activity of life to whom the death of 
the patriarch is the loss of a beloved personal friend. 








THE QUAKER AND CAVALIER. 


WE have received a courteous and pleasant letter from 
Mr. CLIFFORD P. MacCa.ia, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Bicentennial Association in Philadelphia, stating that our 
recent allusion to the proposed commemoration of the set- 
tlement of the State would have been less light in tone had 
we been aware of the full scope of the celebration. It is 
not only by military pageants and processions of firemen 
and pyrotechnical displays that the memory of WILLIAM 
PENN is to be honored, but the festival is to have a perma- 
nent character by awarding prizes for “the best works in 
art and science, and by the delivery of lectures on the pro- 
gress of law, philosophy, science, art, and medicine” during 
the two hundred years since the State was founded. 

- The Secretary reminds us, apropos of the military pageant, 
that PENN was a soldier, and the son of an admiral, and re- 
ceived his province in payment of a war debt. WHILLIAM 
PENN was a gentleman in the old English sense, and famil- 
iar with courts, wearing his sword like a true cavalier. 
BENJAMIN WEST, indeed, painted him as a broad-brimmed, 
shad-bellied Quaker. But after he became a Friend, PENN 
still wore his sword and courtly dress, and his portrait in 
the possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society de- 
picts him as a cavalier “of a frank countenance, and clad 
in arnior,” as WAYNE MCVEAGH said in an address upon the 
one-hundred-and-ninety-fifth anniversary of his landing, 
and GEORGE Fox exhorted him to wear his sword as long 
as he could. 

Secretary MacCa.ia declares that it is this WiLL1aM 
PENN, sworded and excelling in athletic exercises, and not 
the Quaker of WEsT’s picture, that Pennsylvania will com- 
memorate. Mureover, it is not only its origin but its pro- 
gress that the State remembers. The Secretary speaks by 
authority, yet we can not help thinking that the PENN of 
tradition, sharing with ARENT VAN CORLAER in New York 
and ROGER WILLIAMS in Rhode Island the honor of treat- 
ing the Indians as human beings, and founding a State upon 
justice and peace, rather than the PENN of history, accom- 
plished courtier though he was, is most familiar to the Amer- 
ican heart and imagination. 





BOSTON, THEN AND NOW. 


In Boston, a century ago, SAMUEL ADAMS, JAMES OTIS, 

and the Sons of Liberty insisted with eloquent urgency 
that taxation without representation is tyranny. When 
the British Ministry replied that they were virtually repre- 
sented, the Bostonians retorted that they would have actual 
representation, and they shook off the British connection 
to obtain it. 
' There are to-day in Boston, according to the statement 
of a Massachusetts Senator, 8500 women who hold proper- 
ty valued at $75,000,000, upon which they pay an annual 
tax of more than $1,000,000. They'are told by the sons of 
ADAMs and Otis that they are virtually represented. Yet 
there is not one of those sons who would submit in his own 
case to virtual representation any more than their fathers 
submitted. Nowif it was right or expedient that the colo- 
nies should tax themselves, why is it not equally right and 
expedient that women should have a voice in levying and 
expending the taxes upon their own property ? 








PORTRAIT OF LONGFELLOW. 


THERE are many familiar portraits of LONGFELLOw, but 
next week we shall present a new and admirable large 
likeness of the poet which will be worthy of preservation, 
and which will be welcome to a thousand homes. 





JUMBO. 


Wuat the London Spectator calls “ the explosion of friend- 
ship” for Jumbo ended in a declaration by the authorities 
of the “ Zoo” that Mr. BaRNUM might have had the brute 
for nothing, upon condition of removing such a dangerous 
animal out of the kingdom. Perhaps this is but a reve- 
lation of the deep and dark design of perfidious Albion. 
Jumbo is to be treacherously conveyed to us that he may 
trample young Americans under his feet, and so diminish 
the number of what some of our perfervid Americo-Hiber- 
nian orators would fain persuade us are the hereditary ene- 
mies of England. 

If, however, we Americans can persuade ourselves to re- 
gard Jumbo in any other light than that of a Trojan horse, 
teeming with hidden perils, it will be interesting to reflect 
that when we have him we shall have a larger elephant 
than any in Europe, or in the largest collections of ele- 
phants in the world, the Kheddars of India. The youthful 
Jumbo is. nearly twelve feet high, a kind of Koh-i-noor 
among elephants, a nonpareil, a griffin, a phenix, a dodo. 
Viewed in this latter light, he will certainly be a vast ad- 
dition to the BARNUM menagerie. 

But the Spectator gives us more reasons for satisfaction. 
Jumbo is not only the best of his kind, but he is becoming 
aunique. Mr. BLYTH, a famous Indian naturalist, says that 
the elephant is disappearing, going to meet his hairy an- 
cestor, who is still found in the frozen tundra of Siberia, 
and imbedded in the polar islands. The demand for ivory 
is such that the race of elephants can not supply it. It is 
estimated that 100,000 perish annually in the cause of ivory, 
and their places are not filled. They live long, or would 





live long except for the insatiable desire for ivory, even to 
150 years. But the young Jumbo is likely to outlive his 
race, and be the priceless Only One, like Ricuter. Under 
these circumstances, and since Mr. BARNUM had already 
bought him, perhaps the wisest course for the directors of 
the “Zoo” was that which they have pursued, “to let him 
go, and presently call the rest of the watch together aud 
thank God you are rid of a knave.” 








AMERICA AT ATHENS. 


THE fact that the distinguished Professor of Greck at 
Harvard, Mr. GOODWIN, has consented to reside in Athens for 
two years, as the head of the American School of the Archz- 
ological Institute of America, at once gives that enter- 
prise substantial dignity and consideration. The general 
object of the school is to promote the study of Greek art 
and literature upon the soil of Greece, in the Grecian air, 
and amid Grecian associations. It is this study at first 
hand and upon the spot which has enabled the research of 
European scholarship to distance ours. 

The chief-colleges in the country have interested them- 
selves in the project of the school at Athens, and none have 
been more warmly its friends than the accomplished schol- 
ars who fill the chair of Greek in those colleges. They 
know much better than others the value of the study of 
Greek civilization amid its remains in Greece. The impe- 
tus which the Archeological Institute has already given to 
original American research both in the Greek islands and 
in Central America will lead undoubtedly to results of 
which American scholarship may be justly proud. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Right Rev. Bishop Frencn, of Lahore, has been awarded 
the war medal for Afghanistan, having ministered under fire to 
dying soldiers in the campaign of 1879-81. The Rev. Mr. ALLEN, 
of Bombay, received a war medal for similar services in 1840-41. 

—The anti-vivisectionists are gaining ground in England. Among 
those who have enrolled themselves in the society formed against 
vivisection are the Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal Mannixe, the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, Oxford, and Winchester, the Marquises 
of Ailesbury and Bute, Ropert Brownine, ALFRED Tennyson, Lord 
CoLEripek, and other persons prominent in the public and social 
life of-that country. 

—Mr. Francis Watts, of Rockville, Connecticut, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Deaf-mute Asylum at Hartford, has completed a marble 
medallion likeness of Professor BartLett, the well-known instructor 
at that asylum, who recently died. Mr. Warts executed it from 
memory and a photograph. It was ordered by a number of deaf- 
mutes, and is to be placed in the Park Church of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 4 

—Sienore §. xo, one of the most celebrated of modern 
Italian sculptors, presented to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art his powerful. statue “Il Ladro,” or thief, the con- 
ception of which was drawn from a well-known passage in Dante's 
“Inferno.” It will arrive in this city in the course of a few davs. 
A fine engraving of it may be found in Harper’s MaGazine for 
March, 1880, page 493. 

—Professor Liactarp is to be congratulated on the growing 
success of the American Veterinary College in this city. In 1876, 
the class numbered only nine students, four of whom gained a 
diploma. The class of ’82 numbered an even fifty. On the ocea- 
sion of the last annual Commencement, held recently at Chicker- 
ing Hall, several prizes were awarded. Mr. James S. Kemp, Jun., 
of Holbrook, Suffolk County, New York, bore off the highest hon- 
ors ever awarded by the college for excellent scholarship. He re- 
ceived two gold medals, one from the Board of Trustees for the 
best general examination before the faculty, and the other from 
the New York State Veterinary Society for the best practical ex- 
amination in medicine and surgery. Mr. Kemp is a young man, 
only 20. years of age, and has been appointed House Surgeon in 
the College Hospital. 

—There are in the city of Hartford, Connecticut, over five hun- 
dred persons who pay taxes on property valued at over $20,000, 
Among them are T. M. Attyy, who figures at £666,538; C. H. 
Bratnarp, $399,528; W. H. Brikiey, $280,912; ©. H. Cott, 
$371,772; Extzapeta H. Cort, $327,172; Netson Hot.ister, 
$262,540; C. H. NortHam, $325,830;. Asa F. Porter, $581,875. 





—Ex-Congressman Joun T. Witson has presented to Adams. — 


County, Ohio, $50,000 for the foundation of a Children’s Home. 
—Setu Green long since vindicated his right to be called a pub- 
lic benefactor. His persoial appearance is thus described in the 
Rochester Democrat : “ Mr. GREEN is one of those hardy, well-pre- 
served, gracious men who receive one in the most hospitable and 
informal manner. His strong frame bears a large rottnd head 
well stocked with hair, and his long, heavy gray whiskers, almost 
hiding the look of decision evidenced by his mouth, give him the 
appearance of a patriarch of the good old Yankee days in the colo- 
nies. Beneath and gleaming through the deep-set eye, with its 
steadfast look that expresses a full rounded-out character and con- 
tented disposition, is a merry twinkle that enkindles into a well- 
defined expression of satisfaction whenever he relates his experi- 
ence with his friends, the inhabitants of the watery element.” 
—Corne.ivs A. Logan, the newly appointed Minister to Chili, 
emigrated at an early day to Kansas, and took an active part in 
politics. He is a brother of Ottve Logan. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed United States Minister to Chili, and at the request of the 
governments of Peru and Chili was made arbitrator to adjust the 
difficulties then existing between those republics relative to the 
debts contracted by the South American republics while at war 
with Spain. His success in this won for him warm commendations. 
—Of Mrs. Carottne Le Roy Wesster, who died a few days ago 
at New Rochelle, New York, at a very advanced age, Mr. WEBSTER 
wrote the following pleasant letter to a gentleman in Chicago, 
dated Boston, November 18, 1829: “....And now, my dear sir, I 
must tell you and Mrs. ,.in confidence, a little news—nothing 
less than my expectation of being again married. The affair is 
not of long standing, but it looks so much like terminating in a 
marriage that I may venture to mention it to you, to go no further, 
till you shall hear of it from other quarters. The lady is Miss 
CaroLing Le Roy, of New York, aged thirty-one years or there- 
about. - She is the daughter of a highly respectable gentleman 
now some years retired from mercantile business. Mrs. will 
want to know all about her. What I can say is that she is amia- 
ble, discreet, prudent, with enough of personal comeliness to satis- 
fy me, and of the most excellent character and principles. With 
this. account of the lady your wife must be content till she has 
the means of personal acquaintance, which I sincerely hope may 
happen soon. Tell her she will be sure to like her. Whether 








. this same lady will go to Washington the first of next month, or 


whether she will be so cruel as to oblige me to go without her, and 
return for her to New York about Christmas, are secrets worth 
knowing, but which are not known to me. _ I shall endeavor to set 
forth strongly the inconvenience of a winter journey from Wash- 
ington to New York and back.” : 
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BEN, CIVILIZED BEAR. 


_Wny was he called Ben? Because that was 
hisname. You wonder why that name was given 
him? Well, that may have been for various 
reasons. This, for instance. When Ben was a 
very small cub he hadn’t much in this world, not 
even a name; nothing but an old she-bear mo- 
ther and a little cub brother like himself—no 
more, 

There was a party of hunters or trappers camp- 
ed upon the bank of a Western river, and among 
them a half-grown boy, who, having finished his 
breakfast one morning before the others, boy-like 
wandered off in his restlessness to see what he 
could find, And what he did find was these two 
little cubs. They were too young for him to have 
any fear of them, so without a thought of any 
other bear in the world, he picked them up by 
the napes of the neck, one in each hand, and 
Started back for the camp. Though the little 
cubs were unable to defend themselves, or resent 
this liberty with their persons, they could still in- 
voke help, which they did by squealing lustily 
and aroused the sleeping mother near by. = 

Rendered 


~ she gave chase right into the enemy’s camp, 
; A 


= a set of great white teeth fully exposed in 

© open mouth, ears laid back, eyes glaring with 
nee ; She was such a formidable-looking object 
With . boy lost his presence of mind altogether. 
it = pase instinct he clutched the cubs as 
st : © depended upon his retaining his hold 
ga i As he approached the camp at fly- 
= a, he made himself the subject of much 
~ a ent merriment by bawling out to the par- 
whe —_ at their breakfast right in his path, 


the bar v the track ! H-e-r-e we come! Me and 


Just at this critical moment—for the old bear 


al _ upon his heels—he stumbled, and 
gaat of the cubs as he fell headlong to 


ied 1, “ dreadfully frightened. The old bear, 
‘gag “cover one of her lost darlings, stopped 
pained rea to caress him, while the boy re- 
other "3 feet, and escaped to the camp with the 
tiles ther tenn as the men could snatch their 
see — hurried off in search of the old bear 
ciel oc ‘ining cub, but the bereaved mother, who 
‘cated to the rocks and secreted herself 


and baly jin 
telling ’ —_— fissure, could not be found. In 
lg venture afterward at the camp, the 


hov remarked, “ If I hadn’t d 
Cub | w,,..; ’ adn’t dropped that 
Ub, T Would have been—would latte He 
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“A VERY BAD BEAR.”’—From a Patintina sy W. H. Bearp. 


At all events his name was Ben, and by that 
name I introduce him to you. 

Ben soon forgot his poor old mother as well 
as his little brother, adapted himself to his new 
surroundings, and was metamorphosed into a 
“tame bear’; that is, knew no associations but 
human, was not afraid of man, nor were men 
afraid of him asa rule. More’s the pity, for this 
fearless intimacy with man was the ultimate ruin 
of poor heedless Ben. 

When the camp broke up, little Ben was placed 
in a wicker cage improvised by the boy, and 
thrown rather roughly into the wagon with the 
skins, traps, salt venison, ete., and carted off to 
the settlement, where he was petted through the 
fall, and slept through the greater part of the 
winter, as is the nature of his family. 

In the spring, when the journey had to be made 
to the trading post for ammunition and other 
supplies, Ben was furnished with a nrore substan- 
tial and necessarily much larger cage—for he was 
now quite half grown—and placed on the wagon 
with which his master was to make the tedious 
journey of three or four days’ duration. It ended 
just at night of the fourth day, and Ben saw by 
the fading light an old block-house formerly built 
for safety against the Indians, and a tavern which 
seemed mostly bar-room, though Ben knew no- 
thing of that as yet. He only saw one large room 
more brilliantly lighted than the rest, full of 
boisterous men, and a large log building used as 
a store, and containing everything needed in a 
new country. This was also brightly lighted, and 
a considerable number of men were lounging 
about the door or seated upon the broad stoop. 

Ali this was strange and curious to unsophis- 
ticated Ben, and he wondered what it could mean, 
as he sat in his cage on top of the load, and noted 
lights suddenly flashing upon the sight from cab- 
in windows scattered about here and there, now 
half obscured by the trunk of some huge tree 
left standing, now silhouetting the dark form of 
a woman in the open door as she peered with 
shaded eyes into the gathering: gloom for loiter- 
ing husband or son sent long enough ago to the 
store for a quarter of a pound of tea. 

The wagon was driven into the stable-yard, 
and left standing with its load unremoved, Ben’s 
cage and all, while the horses were taken off and 
put into the stable. Ben was given his supper 
of dainties he had never tasted before, and left 
for the night. 

In the morning he excited considerable curios- 
ity among the loungers when his cage was taken 
down and placed upon the ground. His master 
wanted to dispose of him, and would be obliged 
to remain at the post several days at any rate, 
and it was proposed to the landlord, and acceded 
to, that Ben, being perfectly tame and harmless, 





should have a chain and collar, and be given 
greater liberty in one corner of the yard, where 
a post was planted, to which he was fastened. 

Here Ben received his motley visitors, who fed 
him on all sorts of choice things—candies, cakes, 
raisins, ete.—which tickled his inexperienced pal- 
ate, while his vanity was gratified by his being 
the object of so much attention. Poor vain Ben! 
He was scarcely ever alone through the day, but 
constantly in the company of a greater or less 
number of idle persons. Ben was delighted with 
the new order of things, and being a natural wag, 
and kept in good humor by gratified appetite and 
vanity, he grew to be very popular. The land- 
lord, seeing what an attraction he was, bargained 
for him with the boy, and Ben, to his entire satis- 
faction, was fixed in his new quarters, and with- 
out a sigh allowed his-old master to return to his 
forest home. 

In his new situation Ben was as indifferent to 
the feelings of his recent master as he had been 
before to those of his poor mother and little cub 
brother. Sweet cake and such things instead of 
his former plain fare—corn-dodgers and the like 
—with plenty of good fellows to feed them to 
him and laugh at his antics, were ample recom- 
pense for the loss of his young master’s tender 
care: Like most worldly pleasures, however, 
an over or unwise indulgence brought its pen- 
alty for the bear. The rich food he now enjoyed, 
though pleasant to the taste, was not conducive 
to health, as was manifest in his altered disposi- 
tion. He soon became cross, morose, freaky, or, 
as his enemies would have it, treacherous. He 
lost much in popularity in consequence, of which 
he was aware, and that made him all the more 
irritable. 

About this time the hostler, a very decent, well- 
meaning fellow, whose duty it was to take care 
of Ben, was promoted to the box—in other words, 
made a stage-driver—and another found to fill his 
place, who proved to be quite a different charac- 
ter, much more disposed to attend to that which 
did not concern him than to perform faithfully 
his legitimate duties, one of which was to look 
after the bear, attend to his wants, etc., though 
not to teach him tricks to render him still worse 
than he had already power to be. At first he 
took no particular interest in his charge, and fed 
him regularly enough ; but after a few days’ ac- 
quaintance, seeing Ben in his better moods, he 
discovered his true character, and told the stable- 
boys and loungers that there was fun in the brute, 
and that he was going to get it out of him. 

Accordingly, when his duties were done, he 
procured some molasses, in which he poured a 
quantity of whiskey, and set it before the unsus- 
pecting Ben, who, innocently enough, lapped it 
up with great delight. This was only for the 
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sweet, however, for as yet his civilization was not 
so complete as it afterward became. The result 
of the experiment was just as great, notwith- 
standing, and Ben, to use a vulgar but most ap- 
propriate expression, got “as drunk as a fool.” 

Of course Ben was not this time.responsible 
for his condition, nor the many ridiculous capers 
he cut; nor could it be justly said that he was 
ever responsible, for what did the poor ignorant 
bear know of the world outside of the stable-vard 
or of its morality? His teachers and examples 
were human. Could a mere brute ask higher 
authority? Ben was but a beast without human 
intelligence to guide him or human incentives to 
sobriety, so he allowed hifnself to be led on to 
the daily degradation even of is brute nature. 

As Ben’s example seemec popular, and was 
pretty generally followed by the men, the land- 
lord permitted this to go on, if he did not abet 
it, seeing, of course, that all the liquor was pur- 
chased at his bar, including that for Ben, who 
meanwhile was rapidly perfecting himself in the 
art of drinking whiskey. He could already dis- 
pense with the sweet inducement, and take it 
clear, solely for the “ fuddle.” Even the brilliant 
young man, with his superior education, who had 
now become Ben’s frequent companion, could do 
no more, when whiskey was furnished both, “ just 
for the fun of seeing them tozether.” 

Let me here: digress ‘a moment to repeat the 
old story briefly. But eight years back this young 
man had come to the post, fresh from an Eastern 
law school, in the bright morning of his life, so 
full of promise, had twice ably represented the 
Territory in Congress, where, to gain political 
friends, he had too often yielded to temptation. 
Now, like Ben, he needed no persuasion... The 
once proud, ambitious aspirant for political hon- 
ors was not above playing his part with a disso- 
lute bear for free whiskey.. He would seat him- 
self upon the ground, take the helpless creature 
by the ears, rudely thrust his head down among 
the straw, regardless of the bear’s feebly squealed 
protest, calling him a drunken brute, «nd lecture 
him upon the disgracefulness of his course, amid 
the uproarious merriment of the vulgar throng, 
who, in their secret hearts, rejoiced to see one 
far above them by nature so degrade himself. 
Even in this mock elocution there were frequent 
scintillations of genius from his lesotted brain. 
When both became so stupefied 2s no longer to 
furnish amusement, they were left to sleep off the 
stupor, sometimes side by side, though usually 
the man retired to the hay-loft, where, after a 
half-hour or so, he awoke with a raging thirst for 
more whiskey. He would riake the best of his 
way back to the bear’s corner (whose stupor last- 
ed longer than his companion’s), and purloin the 
whiskey that still remained in the bottle; for Ben 
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‘required, no more evidence was necessary. There 
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always drank from the bottle now, and to see him 
draw the cork was part of the entertainment. 

The bear did not altogether like this enforced 
companionship, not from any sense of degrada- 
tion at the association with the human brute, but 
when he awoke from a drunken sleep, he also 
wanted a little mote whiskey to quiet his throb- 
bing nerves, and as this last drop of solace was 
always gone when the man was around, he natu- 
rally concluded that he was the thief, and resolved 
to rid himself of the nuisance. Bears are cun- 
ning, and Ben in pursuance of a plan one night 
stopped a little short, rolled over before he needed 
to, and feigned sleep until the crowd had retired, 
and, the thirsty ex-Congressman again appeared 
on the scene. There was more in the bottle than 
usual this night, which made the wary politician 
a little suspicious of the bear; so procuring a 
long stick, he tried to poke the bottle out of reach, 
but in doing so it tipped, and spilled some whis- 
key. Ben seemed so perfectly stupefied, he ven- 
tured boldly in. As he stooped to pick up the 
bottle, Ben struck him a powerful blow on the 
head, which settled the poor inebriate forever. 
Then swallowing the whiskey himself, the bear 
fell over, this time in a real stupor. 

The murderer and his victim were found, an 
hour or so after, side by side. The news spread 
rapidly, and the horrified citizens flocked to the 
gcene. When Ben opened his eyes, all uncon- 
scious of the magnitude of his crime, he was as- 
tonished at the multitude, and, greatly pleased, 
began playing with the body of his victim. A 
murmur of horror arose which awed the bewil- 
dered brute, and the body of the man was dragged 
away without further notice from his destroyer. 
Ben’s doom was fixed from the first ; no trial was 


was no friend to offer a plea of insanity, or to 
prove an alibi, or offer by way of extenuation the 
fact that he was stupefied by drink, that he had 
been led astray by bad example and companion- 
ship. Ben had not a friend in all the world, and 
deserved none, for he was not a friend to any liv- 
ing creature, and yet he was doomed to expiate 
a crime not wholly his. But he was a dangerous 
brute; he had killed a man; and retribution was 
in his case sure and swift. 

The landlord was seen to speak to a famous 
hunter present, dressed in a suit of buckskin 
with fringed seams. The hunter nodded assent, 
and immediately left the yard. He made his way 
direct to the river, stepped into a canoe, and tak- 
ing up the paddle with the air of one accustomed 
to it, shot across the stream, ascended the oppo- 
site bank, and disappeared in his cabin at the 
edge of the woods. 

Meanwhile the crowd remained silent and ex- 
pectant in the yard, conversing in an under-tone. 
Ben stood snuffing the air in stupid wonder at 
the unwonted quiet of his audience. Soon the 
hunter returned with his trusty rifle. Every eye 
watched his movements as he scanned the bear. 
Every ear caught the double click of the hammer 
as he raised it and brought the gun to his cheek. 
A sharp report broke the stillness; there was a 
murmur from the throng; a last groan. The mul- 
titude slowly dispersed, and the curtain of night 
hid the lifeless form of poor dissolute Ben. 

W. H. Bearp. 


(Begun in Harper's Werkiy No. 1312.) 
EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY ; 
OR, FATED BY A JEST. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDSsS, 
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Srverar davs passed without the possibility of 
a confidence, even had Waldemar desired it; but 
he seemed to shun any chance of a téte-d-téte, 
Hilda’s perspicacity indicating the motive. 

It was not mistrust, much less suspicion, that 
made him dread an interview. Dr. Edouard’s 
manly outspokenness had cleared her of all but 
the due share of blame. Waldemar was shrink- 
ing from no worldly minded intrigante, no un- 
scrupulous schemer; rather, at least so she fan- 
cied, from a romantic, generous ‘girl, whose zeal- 
ous interference with the due course of things 
did more credit to the heart than to the under- 
standing. Many things besides she read in her 
lover's candid face as in a printed book—one 
above all. He was trying to hold aloof from the 
fascination with which she inspired him, making 
a tremendous effort to reason himself out of his 
passion, 

Was he resolved that she should not be his 
wife? Hilda could not tell, and preferred not to 
guess, 

Meantime the hours and the days sped by, ev- 
ery bagatelle making disentanglement more dif- 
ficult, involving them more implicitly in the fate- 
ful web. Another week or two, and if they sat 
there with folded hands, their fates would be 
sealed. 

And all this time Hilda knew well enough that 
she was shining before him in reflected light—the 
happiest condition in which a wife or a beauty 
can find herself. . 

Her sparkling repartee, her skill as a musi- 
cian, her linguistic powers, were now for the first 
time in her life turned to delightful account, 
whilst the natural gavety of youth alone was a 
virtue of the first water in this somewhat dreary 
court. . 

At last, to Hilda's satisfaction, they found 
themselves alone. She often spent a cool morn- 
ing hour by the lakelet on which he had sailed 
his boat as a boy, and here one day the Hofrath 
opportunely left the lovers together. In that fra- 
grant bowery retreat they were not likely to be 
disturbed, and Waldemar breathed a sigh of re- 





lief as he sat down beside her. Then he said, 
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the simple, unsophisticated words going straight 
to her heart, “* What must we do?” 

She was silent for a moment, all her womanly 
pride and generosity aroused by such a confes- 
sion of helpless confidence and appeal. Then 
she said, looking at him straight and unmoved, 
“There is one thing I ought to do, and that is to 
go to the Duchess at once and tell her all.” 

“No,” he said, unable to resist a smile in spite 
of his dire perplexity and uneasiness ; “ that you 
shall never do. You do not know my aunt. She 
would be ready to kill you.” 

Hilda laughed a scornful little laugh, and a 
haughty blush dyed her cheeks. 

“T fear no one,” she said; ‘‘ the Duchess least 
of all. The only person I should fear is Walde- 


_mar,” and she smiled at him, “ because I have 


done you bitter wrong.” 

He looked at her sadly, adoringly, and most of 
all wonderingly. “ You have wronged me, but I 
am sure without intention,” he said. He was a 
man little cunning in speech, and when his heart 
was fullest, his tongue most halted. 

“JT will tell you everything,” Hilda said, “ for 
you do not yet know what I am, nor does Dr. 
Edouard either. He could not justify me in your 
eyes. It was more than a desire to serve Hilde- 
garde that made me come here wearing her dis- 
guises. I hoped for some such complication as 
this. I desired nothing so much as to take her 
place for once and for all.” 

He had not a word to say. This dazzling, 
beauteous girl was bewildering him more than 
ever. Having little experience of human charac- 
ter, except that gained in camps and barracks, 
he was more unprepared than most for such a 
rarity. 

“T confess it,” Hilda went on, in the same crisp, 
unswerving tones. “It was a freak to begin with, 
this notion of changing places, but very serious 
at last. When I engaged Hildegarde to go ona 
visit to Dr. Edouard’s family, I had no idea of 
anything more than making her happy ; but some- 
how when she was fairly away, when I got used 
to regarding myself not as the peasant-born 
Hilda, but the Princess Hildegarde, the delusion 
pleased me well. I had ever craved a fine for- 
tune from my cradle. IT always imagined myself 
born for better things than the life of a rustic 
housewife. And my grandmother, forsooth”— 
here she looked queenly in her scorn— my 
grandmother wanted me to marry Dr. Edouard !” 

Waldemar would fain have caught her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Her contempt was 
sweetest flattery to him. 

“ Dr, Edouard is a worthy fellow nevertheless,” 
he said, gazing at the defiant beautiful creature 
before him in rapture. 

“T had no taste for the life of a village doc- 
tor’s wife,” she said; “I wanted to live in the 
world, to have a career of my own, to become ac- 
quainted with the splendor, with the action, with 
the great movements of society. All my life long 
I had envied the timid little Hildegarde, only crav- 
ing a quiet nest, and when—quite on a sudden— 
the Hofrath came, and I was mistaken for her, I 
accepted the chance as providential, I thought 
that my lot was sealed.” A lovely blush over- 
spread her features as she added, in a voice that 
had even a touch of meekness in it: “ You will 
say that I was ignoble, devoid of conscience, in 
conceiving such a thing for a moment; and in- 
deed I wonder now at my hardness. The Hofrath 
hinted to me of these betrothals, of the suitor 
awaitingme. YetI never hesitated. I think frol- 
iesome, high-spirited girls are all like me in this. 
[have nosentimentality. My head was never full 
of romance and love stories. Limagined that I had 
as good a chance of happiness in thus being chosen 
for as if I were at liberty to choose for myself, and” 
(here she held out her hand, with a look beseech- 
ing immediate forgiveness) “I eased my con- 
science, as far as the unseen suitor was concern- 
ed, by reflecting that as he and Hildegarde were 
equally strangers to each other, his chances of 
happiness were precisely the same.” 

He bent low over the matchless hand, and kiss- 
ed it a dozen times. 

“Oh, Hilda!” he cried, “why may we not be 
happy together! Why this cruel, hateful heir- 
ship!” 

She withdrew her hand, and looked at him with 
that frank, avowed affectionateness he might 
well accept instead of sentimentality. 

* At least,” she said, and her eyes brightened, 
he thought, with tears—* at least you will believe, 
I know, that my real grief in being sent away will 
be the conviction of having caused you pain. If 
I regret” (here an honest glow did no shame to 
her cheek)—“if I regret for a passing moment 
what else I lose in going back, forgive me, above 
all, forgive me for having won your affections.” 

“And you ?” he said, overcome by the sight of 
her unaffected concern, emotion it could hardly 
be called; “and you, Hilda? I thought, I hoped, 
that the affection was not all on my side. Say 
that you have not deceived me there.” 

Even in this emergency Hilda, though blush- 
ing, tearful, and distressed, must be her own 
sparkling, audacious self. 

“Nay,” she said, with the most bewitching 
look of reproach imaginable—“ nay, if you know 
it not already, no words of mine will bring con- 
viction, Here I am dumb!” . 

XVII. 

A sense of comradeship, born of the indescrib- 
able sympathy of youth, consoled them, and seem- 
ed to bring them very near together. To whom 
could they pour out each other’s hearts but each 
other ? 

“Hilda,” he said, his brief, shy utterance vi- 
brating with deep feeling, “it is this that makes 
ine draw back. Were we indifferent to each oth- 
er we might play out this hazardous game to the 
last; but it must dot be.” 

She hearkened im cold, painful silence. What 
else, indeed, should she expect to hear ? 

“IT blame no one; least of all you,” he said. 





“You were all free to ac: as you have done, and 
brave the consequences; but I possess no such 
freedom. I am a mere link in the family chain ; 
as much an integral part of race and tradition as 
each brick is a part of yonder palace. And be- 
fore I am a_prince I am a soldier, trained in the 
iron school of duty, taught, before all things, to 
bend the knee to authority. I should not be a 
man had I not rebelled against this double sub- 
jection over and over again, had I not been tempt- 
ed to curse this bondage of race and calling. I 
have longed to shake off my fetters, but of course 
invain. And now it is too late to mend the teach- 
ings of a lifetime; what they have made me, I 
must remain. I blame Dr. Edouard? Not at 
all. He is a thousand times right, I say, in 
throwing to the winds all considerations of rank 
and prestige, and asserting individual right in the 
person of my cousin Hildegarde. Iam compelled 
by force of circumstances to act the part of 
coward and underling. I can not break the fet- 
ters that bind me fast.’”” He looked round to as- 
sure himself that no one was within ear-shot, and 
added, with gathering storm in his voice, ‘“ From 
the moment I become, in the eyes of my kinsfolk 
and the world, heir of this house, I lose every 
vestige of personal independence and freedom. 
Do not blame me. It is not love that is luke- 
warm within me, but I can not, I dare not, pur- 
chase our happiness at the price of a subterfuge. 
Do you not see on what a brink we stand? =Think 
of the perpetual terror of discovery, and the re- 
sults of discovery! Shame and dishonor over- 
whelming us, our relationship as husband and 
wife imperiled, our marriage perhaps annulled! 
Have you thought of these things ?” 

No, indeed, she had thought of none of these 
things. The future, as she had depicted it by his 
side, had been all serene and fair. 

He went on: 

“T have been trying to make up my mind that 
I was to be as fortunate as others, that we might 
let things take their smooth course. I put Dr. 
Edouard’s arguments before me, than whom no 
man’s bear more weight. Yet when he. avers 
that my notions concerning lineage and family 
position are sheer chimera, and that the fact of 
birth brings no special duties, I can not feel con- 
vinced. Ah, Hilda, would that I were the ob- 
scure soldier of a few weeks back! How gladly 
I should learn that this heirship I hailed so will- 
ingly then were no longer mine, and who can say 
that this is impossible? The sickly child yet 
lives and may recover his health. I may wake 
up one morning to recover my freedom.” 

He once more caught her hand, lover-like, to 
his lips, adding, eagerly, “If so, I should be free, 
like Dr. Edouard, to marry whom I pleased. And 
a proud day for me, when honestly, and before 
all the world, I might choose for my bride the 
peasant-born Hilda.” 

They saw the Hofrath descending the terrace, 
and he had only time to add: “ But we must gain 
time. We must do nothing underhand. Time 
—and silence. You understand.” 


XVIII. 

Time and silence! What will they not do and 
undo indeed ? And what may not a jest, a baga- 
telle, do also? It would seem in this strange 
phantasmagoria called human life that the veri- 


est whim, the airiest fancy, may sometimes shape 


itself into the destiny of mortals, when often the 
up-hill endeavor of years, and the patient, toilsome 
hopes of half a lifetime, prove barren and inef- 
fective. Be this as it may, certain it is that we 
see our fellows sometimes strangely fated by 
“trifles light as air.” The solution of such prob- 
lems may be in the fact that it is only exception- 
al human nature that goes out of the ordinary 
groove even so far as wishing, dreaming, or freak- 
ing, and that the destiny of those who stand thus 
aloof from ordinariness must be out of the com- 
mon way. 

Somehow the romantic or heroic element will 
manifest itself. After that conversation be- 
tween Hilda and her lover, followed a succession 
of surprises, or what seemed surprises, taking 
their breath away, dumfounding them, and ren- 
dering disclosure impossible. Even their secret 
and its responsibilities were now thrust into the 
background. 

In the turn affairs had now taken at the Schloss, 
it was impossible for them to come forward ; and 
delay, of course, made disclosure doubly and treb- 
ly difficult. In the first place the blind old Duke 
died suddenly, and no sooner were the funeral 
ceremonies over, than news came of the death of 
the sickly lad who had been his heir. The lovers 
were now pushed into a conspicuous place, and 
every thought, every moment, belonged for the 
time to others. 

Hilda, by the side of her pseudo-aunt, the Duch- 
ess, found herself compelled to perform the part 
of daughter of the house. Nor did the fame of 
these girlish graces and endowments remain in 
the little court. Remote kinsfolk of the house 
wanted to make the acquaintance of this brilliant 
girl, who up till the present time had been buried 
in the school-room. The gratification was enor- 
mous that at last a house particularly unendowed 
by nature in the female line should at last have 
produced a paragon. Her advent was the lucki- 
est thing in the world under present circumstances. 
What might not a clever, gifted, handsome wo- 
man accomplish for the family fortunes, long 
at a low ebb? Especially happy, too, the finding 
of such a bride for the new Duke, a plain, blunt 
soldier, with hardly a word to say for himself. 
So at least gossiped the friendly kinsfolk of the 
bride and bridegroom elect. The time for the 
marriage was fixed, wedding presents and con- 
gratulations already began to pour in. The mar- 
riage settlements were being drawn up. How 
could Waldemar speak out? Difficult as dis- 
closure had been in the beginning, it seemed 
wholly impracticable now. Such an affair could 
not be kept dark. All the country would be set 
a-tittering, and the story once noised abroad 





could nevermore be silenced or forgotten. It was 
this feeling that made the young soldier’s chee 
flame and his veins tingle. He felt able to bray. 
scorn, indignation, even contempt, but not th. 
shame born of ridicule. He was ready to affroi,; 
and defy his kinsfolk and his people by marryin. 

a peasant, but he shrank from the notion of },,. 
coming a general laughing-stock. The dupe ot 
his kinswoman, the apparent, victim of an intrigu, 

the sport of the woman he loved! 
be borne. 

Had Hilda been a mere piece of irreproach 
feminine ordinariness, disentanglement  mivi,; 
have been feasible. Had she as nearly mate|,. i 
her foster-sister in parts and lineaments, a re. 
change for the time being might have been « 
fected; the engagement with his cousin, the 1, 
Hildegarde, broken off; and later, honestly, 4). 
before all the world, Dame Anna’s granddauc)). 
ter made his bride. But this delicious impostor 
was peerless. She could no more be mateli:| 
among all living womankind than we can mat«); 
the sunset dyes of yestreen. It was then 1, 
necessity that the enraptured lover turned 4: 
last. He could not do otherwise than be fouli: 
ly happy. 

And Hilda! Her satisfaction knew no bout j< 
She had never, felt his scruples. She had alw.a\< 
believed in the innocency of her jest. 

“ Do you know what I had determined to dv +” 
she asked of her adorer when all was sett] 
“On waking up once more to find myself Dare 
Anna’s granddaughter, I intended to study fo: 
the stage, and act there the grand parts denied 1 
me in real life. That would have been a con- 
solation.” 

“IT hope not,” was the lover-like reply. “At 
any rate, it would not have consoled me.” 

“Then you would have proved yourself a poor 
creature,” retorted Hilda, dominating, lording it 
over the whole world always. 

Least of all were Hildegarde and Dr. Edouard 
likely to find fault with the turn affairs had taken. 
The self-reliant, somewhat arrogant young dovtor 
had made up his mind that the result was to be 
no otherwise long ago. This timid, fawn-like 
thing that had fled to his sheltering arms for 
love and protection should never be torn from 
him. 

“Never fear,” he had said, when disquieting 
news would at first come from Hilda. “If any at- 
tempt be made to force your will, I have the 
remedy in my own hands.” Whereupon he would 
point tq the map of America. 

“There are neither dukelings nor princelings 
there,” he added ; “and but for my good mother 
and sisters, in the new democratic world my home 
would have been made long ago.” When he heard 
that matters were to take their smooth course he 
showed no emotion. He had already fallen in 
with the sentiment of Hilda’s epigram: “ Exchange 
is no robbery. Why not be happily fated even 
by a jest?” 

So on the very same day a brilliant wedding 
pageant took place at the court, and the simplest 
possible of bridals was solemnized at a little coun- 
try town far away. And needless to say, had 
any person who cared to tell that the bride of Dr. 
Edouard was a daughter of the royal house, and 
that the beautiful and incomparable Duchess was 
her peasant-born foster-sister, who would have 
believed the story ? 

THE END. 


It was not tu, 


ah] 


| 





PRINCE BISMARCK AT VARZIN. 


Varzin is Prince Bismarck’s resting -place. 
When the great German statesman bought the 
five estates in Farther Pomerania which now col- 
lectively bear the name of Varzin he was stil! in 
full vigor of life, for the purchase was made fif- 
teen years ago, and Bismarck was then only fifty- 
two years old; but it is not improbable that even 
then this man of ceaseless activity had begun to 
feel that the time was coming when he would need 
a holiday now and then—a holiday from the so- 
cial life of Berlin, with its necessary artificiality 
and restraint, as well as from official cares and 
work. However that may be, it is certain that as 
age has crept upon him, he has more and more 
sought opportunities to retire for a time to Var- 
zin, and to rest there, where, even to hin, simpli- 
city of life is possible and easy. ; 

For such a purpose, and for such a man, the 
place could not be better than it is. The house 
is plain and unpretentious, though roomy and 
comfortable. The grounds are not notalily fine 
in situation or arrangement; but they cover 4 
large area, and have fine forests upon thei, wit 
a little river running through them to break the 
monotony. There are no specially attractive 
views, and no landscapes of greater than or {inary 
beauty; but as Prince Bismarck himselt once 
said, he can climb upon the ice-house and sce 4" 
abundance of green grass and tall trees. Add 
to this that the estates are far removed from the 
capital, and lie in a rural district of extrem: = 
etude, where life is simple, and where the £0 
country-folk round about scarcely know a id do 
not at all understand the social and polities! en 
inence of their neighbor, and it is easily see ape 
there, better than anywhere else, the tired |" . 
blood and iron can really rest at his ease @1"il's 
his frequent and sometimes long periods «1 
sence from Berlin. 

Unlike many men of affairs, Prince Bis 480s 
knows how to rest, too, and how to live ' the 


country. When he goes to Varzin, he lars of 
his uniform, and with it the duties and the « . f 
ty which it represents. One of his Ger gee 
ographers describes him as receiving hi= - ert 


at Varzin dressed quite in the rural fashion, . 
a green coat, white vest, and yellow neck set 
He takes care to know his neighbors, anc‘ - 
tertain them, not in state, as a prince mitt 
tertain diplomatists, but simply as a country £ 
tleman receives his friends of the neighborhoot 

In his rides and walks about the count'y, _ 
he makes acquaintance with the humble! folk, 
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and stops by the road-side to chat familiarly with 
farmers and laborers, taking care to speak in their 
own Platt dialect. In these and other ways he 
makes his life at Varzin as strong a contrast as 
may be to his life in Berlin. He rests from his 
dignity as well as from his duties, and brings 
himself for a time into actual contact with the 
simplicity of nature and of life. ; 

There is good shooting at Varzin, and Prince 
Bismarck has always been an eager sportsman, 
as every reader of his published letters knows ; 
but, as if to maintain the character of the life 
there as rest, and not work, even the sport is of 
the quieter kind which does not overtax the ener- 
gies of the sportsman. It is recorded that while 
rabbits, birds, and other small game are abun- 
dant, with roes enough to give occasional exer- 
cise to the hounds, the antlered stags are too few 
to be chased or killed. 

A few years ago, when the Chancellor’s sons 
were school-boys in Berlin, Varzin was their va- 
cation ground, and they were their father’s com- 
rades, the statesman becoming a boy again, and 
finding his chief delight in rambling about with 
them, trudging over meadow and through wood- 
land, sometimes with his gun and sometimes with- 
out, but always with his sturdy boys for his com- 
panions ; and when the time came for their return 
to school, he kept them with him until the last 
hour of the Jast day, and sent them away only 
when the time was so short that the postilions 
must lash their horses into a gallop in order that 
the last train for Berlin might not be missed. 

In many ways the idleness of a great man of 
action is more significant than even his working 
life, and for this reason Varzin is a more inter- 
esting subject of study than its owner's statelier 
homes in Berlin and at Schénhausen. It is at 
Varzin that the man Bismarck is to be seen; and 
in his case, as in that of every human being whose 
achievements are great, the man is of greater 
worth and interest than the achievements. It is 
the man who creates the statesman and the sol- 
dier; it is the man who furnishes the force with 
which achievement is wrought. 





AN APRIL SONG, 


A uiTTLE brown bird on a hawthorn-tree 
Sat singing beside his nest ; 

And a maid came tripping over the lea, 

And sweet was the maid to hear and see, 
Witlf violets at her breast. 

And thus slie sang, with a smile and sigh: 
-“The rain falls swift and white, 
The sun shines warm and bright, 

And the thoughts of love are an April sky. 


“For the April skies are but sun and rain, 
And the woodland ways are cool; 
And love is a little pleasure and pain, 
And the maiden who thinks it will remain 
Is only an April-fool.”’ 
Then she kissed her flowers with a smile and sigh: 
“O Violets blue, you know 
That love will come and go, - 
And the heaven of love is an April sky.” 


The little brown bird on the hawthorn-tree 
Stood up on tiptoe to sing: 

“Wherever a maid or a bird may be, 

On the fresh green earth or the deep blue sea, 
Oh, love is the sweetest thing !— 

The sweetest thing in a loyal breast, 
Let the sunshine come or go, 
That a bird or maid can know— 

The sweetest thing in a little brown nest !” 


And the maiden laughed, and the sun shone bright, 
And blue were the April skies ; 
“ Ah, bird,” she said, ‘in a maiden’s sight, 
Whatever Love does is exactly right, 
And the April-fools are wise. 
For though the rain raineth every day, 
Yet the drifting clouds may go, 
And the budding roses blow— 
Weeping April may find a smiling May.” 
Mary A. Barr. 








NOT EXACTLY AS WE HAD 
INTENDED. 

We all disliked him (I refer to that dreadful 
Small Measure, his first name really being “Sam,” 
but changed by us, with one consent, as soon as 
we beheld him, to “Small,” as much more appro- 
priate) heartily enough before; but after he had 
the presumption to fall, or pretend he had fallen, 
in love with Mildred Dainty, our landlady’s pret- 
ty daughter, we absolutely detested him. 

We had been a community of young artists and 
scribblers, barring the old gentleman in the third 
story front, who was a wholesale grocer, and the 
maiden lady of uncertain age in the fourth story 
back, who was a milliner—both of them as 
natured souls as ever lived—without a discordant 
Spirit previous to his arrival. But ever since that 
October afternoon he first made his appearance 
at the front door, arrayed in a drab suit and a felt 
hat of the same melancholy color, with a brown 
satchel in one hand and a black silk umbrella in 
the other, and inquired, in the meekest and thin- 
nest of voices, if he “could obtain board there,” 
and had obtained board there, our landlady being 
much impressed by his very respectful manner 
and the mournful tone in which he referred to 
his mother as “an angel in heaven,” he had per- 
Sistently pushed his way into our circle, eating 
ovr oysters, drinking our beer, smoking our tobac- 
co and cigars, never reciprocating in the slightest 
degree, and, in short, as Tom Toms expressed it, 

becoming a reg’lar nuisance.” We managed 
to endure him, however, with many sarcastic re- 
marks and broad—extremely broad—hints about 
interlopers, all of which rebounded lightly from 
our target, he belonging to that too numerous 
class the iron-clads, until, as I said before, he tried 
to make love to Mildred Dainty. Then, indeed, 
the already half-awakened lion, or, more properly 
Speaking, lions, were aroused, and ready to tear 
him limb from limb. 


We, the artistic and literary fellows, had 





known her since she was thirteen years of age, 
and almost all of us had been wildly in love with 
her before she saw her eighteenth birthday; but 
on that auspicious (particularly for him) day she 
was betrothed to Charley Seabright. And we 
were all sincerely glad—that is, as sincerely glad 
as rejected suitors could be—that Charley had 
won the prize, for he was a splendid fellow, hand- 
some, talented, generous, and—what some hand- 
some, generous, and talented fellows are not— 
honorable. 

Mrs. Dainty was. a queer, shy woman, with a 
Roman nose that suggested the nose of Michael 
Angelo, looking as though (as was really the case 
with Mike’s) somebody at an early period of life 
had depressed the bridge of it; a pair of mild 
blue apologetic eyes; hair—which she arranged 
in many flat puffs from the nape of her neck to 
her brow, causing her head to resemble a phreno- 
logical chart—of a subdued brown ; and a pretty 
little mouth. 

The daughter was totally unlike her, except as 
to mouth, having large merry gray eyes, golden 
brown hair (which, when unbound, fell to her very 
feet), a delicate straight nose, rosy cheeks, and 
a smile like—like—well, George Lee wrote of it 
once, 

“ A smile like the flash of the humming-bird’s wing 

As it hovers over the lilies.” 

And as Charley was dark, with great black eyes 
and hair, and mustache to match, they formed an 
admirable contrast. And somebody says, very 
justly, according to my way of thinking, 

“In joining contrasts lieth Love's delights.” 


Small Measure, the detested one, had oblique 
eyes of no particular color (George Lee spoke of 
them, or of, in the poetical style, one of them, as 
“a squinting eye to match a squinting mind”), 
light red hair, nose and chin sharp as a razor, 
and a great waste of material in the way of 
hands and feet. However, he was so quiet, and 
spoke so ‘tenderly of his departed maternal par- 
ent, and was so very deferential to Mrs. Dainty, that 
that dear good-hearted woman was quite taken 
with him, and used to, for a long while after he 
came among us, try to ward off our wordy attacks 
by some pleasant remarks, and adroitly substi- 
tute nice slices of meat from her own plate for 
the lumps of fat Neil Johnson, who carved, placed 
upon his, and give him extra large pieces of pie 
and cake in the fruit season to indemnify him for 
the apples, oranges, etc., that Perce Winter and I 
—we sat at either side of him at table—invariably 
contrived to confiscate. But after he had been 
there about five months, we noticed that even 
Mrs. Dainty began to treat him coolly; and when 
he took to following Millie about, and praying 
for her, dear little innocent girl, in a shrill voice 
at midnight, much to the annoyance of the board- 
ers on his floor, knowing all the time that she 
was engaged to Charley Seabright, she became 
downright angry, and let the lumps of fat pass 
her unmolested, and gave him barely his share of 
cake and pie—not a jot more. ; 

Besides this, she confided to Charley, who con- 
fided to us, that Small Measure hadn’t paid a cent 
of board for nearly two months, and that he gave 
as an explanation that the old gentleman in whose 
employ he was was very ill, and accounts could 
not be squared until he got well again. None 
of us believed in this old gentleman, whose book- 
keeper went to business after lunch and return- 
ed home an hour before dinner; and Tom Toms, 
who, disguised as a broom-seller, took the trouble 
to follow him on two occasions, reported that un- 
less the book-keeping was done in a billiard sa- 
loon or the Metropolitan Art Museum, none was 
done on those two occasions, 

Well, after our landlady’s tacit agreement to 
our proceedings, we did everything to oust the un- 
welcome guest; but he seemed resolved, as Pau- 
line says in The Lady of Lyons, referring to her 
own sex, that his “wings once scorched,” he'd 
“cling and cling forever.” Mrs. Dainty summon- 
ed up courage and dunned him sternly. He met 
her glance with tearful eyes, spoke of his once 
happy home and its lost guiding spirit, told her a 
long story about his sick employer, whom he could 
not forsake in the hour of adversity, because of 
his kindness, in years long gone, to that dear guid- 
ing spirit, and assured her she should be paid the 
moment he himself was paid.» And so another 
month went by, during which we were painfully 
conscious that he was quietly sneering at and ex- 
-ulting over our unsuccessful efforts to get rid of 
him, thereby nearly goading us to madness—or 
Selby Hardwick, who wrote sensational stories for 
the sensational papers, said he was. But at last 
our chance came. 

Small Measure informed Mrs. Dainty, as he was 
departing—to book-keeping—one spring day, that 
he should not be back until late that night. We 
instantly resolved to lock him out, and keep him 
out. Nothing could have happened better. It 
was April 1; we'd make a night of it, and a fool 
of him. Charley Seabright, the only one who al- 
ways refused to join in any plot against him— 
“ Hang it!” he said, “I don’t want the fellow to 
think I’m jealous of him”—was away, gone to 
Boston, and not expected back for three days. 

Mildred was delighted. ‘“ Don’t ever let him in 
again,” she begged. ‘Only this morning he pick- 
ed up a button that had burst off my shoe, and 
kissed it, and put it in his vest pocket. I hate 
him !—I hate him! And how dare he kiss one of 
my shoe buttons ?” 

So we made a bow] of punch, and carried it and 
our pipes into Kirk Rowe’s room—second story 
front—where we sang, played the violin and gui- 
tar, told stories, repeated verses, and discussed 
art and literature, until ten o’clock, at which hour 
the rain began to pour down like a second deluge. 
Merrier and merrier grew our party, and the noise 
was at its highest, when Perce Winter, who had 
been listening at the window, struck an attitude 
and shouted, “Tis he!” And becoming compar- 
atively silent, we heard him fumbling at the lock 
with his night-key for a few moments, and then 





ringing the door-bell, gently at first, but gradual- 
ly louder and louder. This ringing was immedi- 
ately drowned by a jolly bacchanalian chorus, kept 
up without intermission for a quarter of an hour. 
At the end of this time he had begun to bang 
upon the door, and the banging was something 
fearful to hear, and Mrs. Dainty and the maiden 
lady, in light and airy costumes, were entreating 
us to stop it, from the upper landing. 

“Oh, look here, this can’t be stood, you know,” 
said Tom Toms. ‘I propose that we go down in 
a body, open the door suddenly, fall upon him like 
a thunder-bolt, and drive him off the stoop. And 
then, if he comes back again, I see nothing for it 
but a thrashing.” 

I seconded the motion. It was carried unani- 
mously, Like a band of Indians on the trail of 
an enemy, we stealthily descended the stairs. I 
quietly unbarred the door, took the key from my 
pocket, and unlocked it, the storm raging so fierce- 
ly outside meanwhile that what little noise I made 
could not be heard there, and then, as the door 
flew open, with a wild whoop we precipitated our- 
selves. uponsthe unfortunate banger, foreing him 
down the steps and into the gutter before he 
could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

He struggled out and clasped a lamp-post that 
stood near, and as he did so the light from the 
lamp fell on his face, and a well-known voice fell 
on our ears: ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, boys, what do 
you mean ?” 

It wasn’t Small Measure—it was Charley Sea- 
bright! Charley, our best comrade—our own jol- 
ly, generous, splendid old Charley! © We dragged 
him up the steps in still shorter time than we had 
driven him down, and into the hall, where we had 
his rain-soaked overcoat off in an instant, and 
were about to carry him up stairs with a wild 
confusion of tongues—‘ Why didn’t you send 
word you were coming, old man?” “By Jove! 
it’s too bad!” “ You’re the last person of whom 
we were thinking”—when Perce Winter exclaim- 
ed, “‘ But where, oh, where is that wretch Small 
Measure ?” 

“I’m here,” answered.a soft hypocritical voice 
over the balusters, “‘ very comfortable, thank you, 
and I’ve quite enjoyed the entertainment you gents 
have been givin’. I came right away after goin’ 
out this afternoon, because seein’ a little boy pass- 
in’ with a piece of paper pinned to his back, I sud- 
dently remembered that it was April-fools’ Day, 
and I was afraid somebody might make a fool of 
me. And I think it’s distressin’ to be made a 
fool of, particularly an April-fool. Good-night, 
and pleasant dreams !” 

But he left the next day, just as Mrs. Dainty 
had avowed her intention of invoking the aid of 
the law. His mother, who looked like anything 
but an angel—though, to do her justice, she was 
much better-looking than her son—came after 
him. “The scamp,” she said, “ a-robbin’ the 
money drawer, and a-leavin’ me all alone to take 
care of the shop—pork, ma’am, quite extended, 
from a sassage to a hull hog—and I never know- 
in’ where he was till this blessed mornin’, and 
I shouldn’t ’a knowed then if he hadn’t been 
a-boastin’ to a young gal what lives in our neigh- 
borhood—he met her out walkin’ last Sunday— 
about the pretty young lady he was a-goin’ to mar- 
ry, and live quite the gentleman in a genteel board- 
in’-house. And she was that mad at his kissin’ 
a shoe-butting and sich rubbidge—he havin’ onst 
kep’ company with herself-—that she follered him 
unbeknown to this house, and then came and tol’ 
me. He allus was a sly-boots, that Sam, and‘ I’ve 
had heaps of trouble with him; but i'll pay you 
what he owes you, ma’am, and look his conduct 
over, as I’ve done many times before; but he’ll 
have to mind his P’s-and Q’s after this, I can teil 
you.” 

And so we got rid of him at last, though not 
exactly as we had intended. 

‘MarGaret Eyrtince. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue gowns worn by the justices of the United 
States Supreme Court are made according to the 
same pattern in use fifty years ago, and have been 
made by one family of people for nearly forty 
years. The gowns are put on the justices, in 
what is called the robe-room, at five minutes to 
twelve, when they enter the court-room with grave 
and measured steps, and take their seats. The 
clerkship of the court is one of the most valua- 
ble under the government—worth $40,000 a year. 
One of the curious customs is that each justice 
has a body-servant, who is paid $1200 a year by 
the government. Some of the justices want to 
select their own body-servants, but they are not 
allowed to do it by the other body-servants, for 
the custom is that the newly appointed justice 
retains the body-servant of his predecessor. The 
body-servants have never been known to allow a 
justice to violate thiscustom. Mr. Justice Woods, 
who was appointed by Garfield, in speaking to 
some gentlemen of this custom, said: “ My body- 
servant is the most annoying thing I have yet ex- 
perienced. The fellow is the first man I see in 
the morning, and the last I see at night. He 
forced his way into my room at the Ebbitt House, 
ordered me to go down to breakfast, and then 
asked me what I would have for breakfast, taking 
my order to the cooks himself. I could not get 
rid of him in any way. He haunted me all the 
time. I tried to find places to send him to get rid 
of him, but he was back as quick as lightning. 
That fellow will be the death of me. Ihave this 
satisfaction, however—the other justices are tor- 
tured in the same way.”” When Mr. Justice Gray, 
of Massachusetts, recently went on the Supreme 
Bench, he had an idea he would do just as he 
pleased, but after a trial he finally had to yield, 
aud is now as completely in the hands of his body- 
servant as any of the others, He not only was not 
allowed to select a man for himself, but was forced 
to accept the services of a fellow he does not like. 
They are death on custom; they live on custom ; 
and no one of the body-servants does a thing dif- 














ferent from what he did years and years ago. 
As a rule, the body-servants are past middle age. 
The fathers and grandfathers of some of them 
served in the same capacity, for they never let a 
new man into the ring. 

The following cheerful notice, neatly framed, 
has recently been hung up in the bedrooms of a 
well-known English hotel: “In case of the death 
of a visitor, the hotel charge, in addition to that 
for damage to linen, etc., and cleansing room, will 
be five guineas.” If any man is foolish enough 
to die in that house after so fair a warning, he 
has no right to complain when the bill is pre- 
sented. 








A correspondent of the Yonkers Statesman has 
this to tell: “‘ My boy is three years old. The oth- 
er day I was showing him some pictures, and in 
answer to the familiar question, ‘ What's that ? I 
replied, ‘That’s a crown.’ He looked up, with a 
bright smile, and said, ‘ Yes, papa, I know; Jacks 
have crowns.’ I was aghast, and thought, ‘Is it 
possible the butler has been teaching the child to 
play euchre?’ I finally asked what he knew 
about Jacks. He said: ‘Why, papa, don’t you re- 
member? Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
and Jill came tumbling after.’” 





Many of the silver half-dollars circulated in 
Montana are said to be counterfeits made by the 
Chinese in San Francisco. They are described 
as of exactly the weight of the genuine ones, and 
one-thirty-second part of an inch larger in diame- 
ter. They contain only sixteen cents’ worth of 
silver, which is all on the surface. 





An amusing anecdote is circulating, quietly of 
course, in English clerical circles. A bishop or- 
dained a rather brilliant young gentleman as 
deacon, and the very next day sent for the excel- 
lent clergyman who had recommended him. 

“ What may your lordship want with me?” 

“T wish, sir, to speak about that young man.” 

“What young man, your lordship ?” 

“The young man, sir, whom I ordained. I want 
you to keep him in check, I had great difficulty 
in keeping him from examining me.” 





Those who feel aggrieved at Lenten fastings 
may solace themselves with Sydney Smith’s re- 
flection : “‘ According to my computation, I have 
eaten and drunk between my tenth and seventi- 
eth year forty-four horse-wagon loads more than 
was good for me.” 





A Memphis darky stole a mule-not long ago, 
in payment of wages which he could not collect 
from the owner. Upon being arrested he sent 
for a lawyer who had saved him from prison 
once before when the law was after him for 
stealing bedclothes. The lawyer reminded his 
quondam client that a fee was still due for serv- 
ices in the bedclothes case, and refused to help 
him further until that was paid. ‘“ Why, boss,” 
exclaimed the disconsolate darky, in a last at- 
tempt to touch the lawyer’s heart, “I stole dat 
mule ’specially to sell him and pay you.” At last 
accounts he was still without a legal adviser. 





“The poet Wilde’s Unkissed Kisses,” says 
Punch, “ are known in America as ‘ Oscarlation.’ ” 





An Illinois editor returns thanks for a centi- 
pede sent him by mail from Texas, it being the 
first cent of any kind that he has received for 
several weeks. 





The SaJt Lake 7ribune says that John Taylor, 
the Mormon leader, “ got on his high horse in the 
Tabernacle on Sunday, and declared that the 
Saints would live their religion, polygamy and all, 
in spite of the government of the United States.” 





Wooden shoes are worn in the West, and 
enough of them are sold to keep a large manu- 
factory going at Green Bay. They are cut out of 
green basswood, smoked and dried like hams, and 
sold at thirty-five cents a pair. 





The new Chinese minister, making 2. social call 
a few days ago on one of the leading families of 
Washington, was offered a cup of tea by one of 
the young ladies. The minister drank it, and re- 
marked, very coolly, “It is of medium quality; I 
will send you some that is really fine.” The next 
day the lady received, with his compliments, two 
pretty -boxes of tea and a pair of vases of exqui- 
sitely carved whitewood. The diplomate after- 
ward explained that only the Chinese grandees 
get the best quality of tea. Foreigners may pay 
what they choose, they can not get it. 





Queen Victoria received many congratulations 
on her recent escape from the bullet of an assas- 
sin, but none that touched her heart more than a 
letter from a little child, as follows: 


“67 Benynwertey Roap, Wanpsworts Common, 8S. W. 
“My peak Quren,—My papa has just come home, 
and said that some bad man has tried to shoot you. 
What a wicked man he must be to want to shoot such 
a good Queen! -I hape he will be punished for it. 
Papa says he must be mad, and I think that he must 
be the maddest man that ever lived. Iam so glad that 
you have not been hurt, and so is-papa and mamma. 
Good-night, and may God bless you! 
“ March 2, 1882. - Evita E, Exviort.” 


Her Majesty gave command to Captain Edwards 
to thank the little girl for her, and to express her 
gratification upon reading the letter. 





The great fan which has been in process of 
construction for some time past, for clearing the 
railroad tunnel between the St. Louis Bridge and 
Union Dépdét of smoke from the passing trains, 
is now in operation, and works with great satis- 
faction. The entire tunnel can be cleared of 
smoke from the heaviest freight train in three 
minutes, and when no trains are in it the air is as 
clear and fresh as that outside. 
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A SPRING DAY. 
Se was so fair, with her golden hair 
And her beautiful eyes of blue, 
What wonder that I, in passing by, 
Tarried a while to woo! 
Oh, bright the day of that spring-time gay, 
And merry and young were we, 
And the words she said, ere an hour had sped, 
Seemed full of truth to be. 


Oh, nobody heard, save a wandering bird, 
The words that I dared to speak, 

As I watched the blush, the crimson flush, 
That stained her soft fair cheek. 

None other ear save hers could hear 
The question I whispered there, 

While a sparkle grew in the eyes so blue 
Of that maiden sweet and fair. 


“What answer hast thou? Oh, give it now,” 
I joyfully urged at last. 

She pencilled a line: “For answer of mine, 
Read this when the day is past.” 

Oh, maids may be fair, with their golden hair; 
But those who for love may thirst, 

Be careful, I say, in the spring-time gay, 
Lest it chance to be—* April 1st.” 

Mary D. BRINE. 


[Begun in Hareen’s Weexry No. 1288.) 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


JAMES PAYN, 


Actuor or ‘ From Ext.r,” “ Unprr One Roor,” 
“Watcter’s Worp,” * Won—not Woorp,” 
“Wuat He Cost Her,” eto. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
HER SUCCESSFUL RIVAL. 





Tue smooth time runs the fastest, and the coil 
of life at Bellingham Park ran out without a kink 
in it. To Herbert Newton there was still, indeed, 
a hope unfulfilled, but he felt secure of the reward 
of his patience, and in the mean time work—that 
balm for unrest—was plentiful with him, and 
when he had leisure he well knew where to spend 
it. If at the mid-day meal he was absent from 
Bellingham Park, the evening always found him 
there. He had generally something to tell the 
two ladies which interested them; and as for 
him, he cared not whether they had news or not. 

To Miss Darrell he felt a boundless gratitude 
for the good word which he knew she had spoken 
for him. For, undoubtedly, if Clare had thought 
of him as prosperous and successful, she would 
not so easily have been persuaded to accept him 
as a lover. But now, though she still deemed 
herself unworthy of him, it was a comfort to her 
to feel that she might be of service to him—might 
further his plans and realize his hopes, and in a 
material way make it up to him for the slights 
of Fortune. In this respect their relations as 
lovers were inverted ; it was the woman who ex- 
perienced the sense of defender and protector, 
and in so doing became love’s bondswoman. It 
was the first time in her life that Clare had ever 
realized the value of money. She cared nothing 
for it for its own sake; but if she could have 
persuaded Herbert to take all she had, and expend 
it upon the construction of an aerial machine, or 
on the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, or on 
the transmutation of metals, that would have 
seemed to her anything but an ineligible invest- 
ment, since it would have afforded him a tempo- 
rary pleasure. The extravagances which other 
people permit themselves she would have rejoiced 
in for his sake. Whenever inventions were the 
topic of conversation, she struck in for the fanat- 
ics who had lost their all in retorts and cruci- 
bles, with ardor. Miss Darrell shook in her 
shoes as she listened to what she well knew was 
a defense of Herbert's imprudences. 

“Dear Clare is quite dangerous in her enthu- 
siam,” said Herbert to. the old lady; “instead of 
throwing cold water upon my magnificent enter- 
prises, she will make me worse and worse. I had 
no idea she was so speculative, bless her !” 

“That's her character,” observed Miss Darrell, 
dryly; “without being absolutely mean, she is 
voracious.” 

To behold Herbert’s face was better than any 
exhibition of pictures. . 

But when the old lady began to laugh he out- 
roared her. The idea of Clare’s being voracious 
Was certainly enough to tickle anybody. 

“At all events, before we are married,” he 
said, gravely, “as it is possible that dear Clare 
may have some influence over me—” 

“T see no sign of that,” put in the old lady, 
who delighted in teasing him. 

“Well, still she may, Nannie; so I shall take 
care that every farthing of her money is settled 
upon her beyond the reach of science.” 

“You mean every farthing of your money.” 

“Hush! That is past and gone. If you ever 
allude to it again, even to me, I will never forgive 
you.” 

“But, my dear Herbert,” said the old lady, 
alarmed at the vehemence of his manner, “ you 
must tell her some day, and that before she mar- 
ries you.” 

“] don’t see the least necessity ; and as for her 
knowing it before she marries me, I would not 
have her do that for twice the money. Why, she 
might consider herself under some sort of obli- 
gation.” 

“That is just possible,” replied the old lady, 
gravely. “On the other hand, does it not strike 
you that you have proposed to her under some- 
thing like false pretenses ? She may take it for 
granted, for instance, that you have still that ten 
thousand pounds’ of your own which has been 
transferred to her own pocket ; so that you are, 
in fact, not nearly so eligible a parti as you ap- 
pear to be.” 

“Good heavens! I never thought of that,” ex- 
claimed the young fellow, naively. ‘“ My royalties, 











however, are doing very well,” he added, thought- 
fully, “and I can insure my life for the ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“It is not for the royalties that Clare Lyster 
cares, sir, but for the person that owns them,” was 
the retort upon the tip of Miss Darrell’s tongue ; 
but she dared not have him believe that all was 
smooth sailing. It was necessary for her peace 
of mind to get leave to tell Clare—what, in fact, 
she had already told her. 

“She must certainly be told you have not got 
the money, Herbert.” 

“Dear me,” he said, greatly troubled, “ can 
you not persuade Clare that this wretched money 
of mine has been lost in some other way? I 
don’t think it will make any difference,” he add- 
ed, modestly ; “ but I see that she ought to know. 
And, on the other hand, she must never, never 
guess what has really become of it.” 

“You leave this to me,” said Miss Darrell, 
thoughtfully, “and I think I may almost promise 
to get you out of it.” 

When Herbert seized her hand and gave it a 
grateful kiss, it is possible that she experienced 
a pang of remorse for her duplicity ; but on the 
whole, I regret to say, she felt very serene and 
comfortable. Women like a stratagem for its 
own sake, even when there is no wickedness to 
make it piquant, and when they succeed each flat- 
ters herself she is a Machiavelli. 

The worst of it was that, from the nature of 
the ease, the little old lady was debarred from 
boasting of it to other ears. 

On the present occasion she had another inno- 
cent intrigue on hand, which so far had been 
equally successful. She had had to explain away 
the absence of Clare, who for once had not been 
in the little drawing-room to receive Herbert that 
morning. As a matter of fact she had gone into 
town to look after a certain present she had be- 
spoken for him—for it was his birthday—and 
which the shop-man had omitted to send, though he 
had promised to do so that morning. It was a 
certain aneroid barometer she had heard Herbert 
describe as being of the most scientific kind, but 
which was nevertheless unable to find its way to 


‘Bellingham Park on its own hook, though it had 


a hook. Clare had been so foolish as to pay for 
it beforehand, which is only one degree more re- 
prehensible, and much less convenient, than not 
paying for it at all. Under such circumstances, 
it was not surprising that the article had not been 
delivered at the proper time. As it happened, 
when Clare called she found that certain altera- 
tions had not been attended to. It was growing 
late, and she felt that to wait for it would keep 
her from home beyond supper-time ; but it was 
a fine warm evening, and she knew Miss Darrell 
was not one of those ladies who picture to them- 
selves, when a guest chances to be five minutes 
late for a meal, either a hospital ward or a police 
station ; whereas, if a birthday present is late for 
a birthday, it is no longer a birthday present but 
a bathos. 

At last the thing was done, and slipping the 
delicate, clever contrivance into her pocket, she 
hurried from the shop into the lighted street. It 
was much later by this time than she could have 
anticipated, and she was looking about her for a 
cab, when a woman suddenly accosted her, hag- 
gard and painted, at whose touch—for she had 
laid her hand upon her arm—Clare shrank back 
mechanically, though the next moment she look- 
ed at her very differently. 

There was a hopeless wretchedness in the stran- 
ger’s eyes that went straight to her heart, and also 
a certain look in her face that was not wholly un- 
familiar, though it was not recognizable. 

“Do you not know me, Clare Lyster ?” 

“Great Heaven! it is Mildred.” 

“Yes, it is Mildred,” returned the other, with 
hitter self-contempt. “I need not ask what you 
took me for. Perhaps you would rather have 
spoken to some lost woman in the streets than 
to me ?” 

“For shame, Mildred! Why should you think 
so?” 

“Because I have wronged you, and you know 
it. If you do not, let me tell you. It was I who 
planned and plotted to deprive you of your lover 
from the first; and I sueceeded. There is where 
you had your revenge.” ; 

And she laughed a laugh that suited better 
with her rouged cheeks and glittering eyes than 
any tears could have done. 

“T wanted no revenge,” said Clare, gently. 

“ But you have it,” continued the other, “ nev- 
ertheless, Everything you want comes to you 
without seeking.” 

“T have much to be grateful for, indeed,” re- 
plied Clare, simply. “ And, believe me, it gives 
me genuine distress to find you are less happy 
than myself.” : 

“You pity me, then ?” 

“T do, from the bottom of my heart.” 

“That is well. To be pitied by you fills up my 
~ of bitterness. I drink it now to the very 
dregs.” 

Her tone was so fierce, and she looked so wild 
as well as wretched, thai Clare trembled for her 
reason, 

“Pray calm yourself, dear Mildred. Let us 
go into yonder shop and sit down.” She pointed 
to a pastry-cook’s, where, it struck her, they could 
get a few minutes’ privacy under pretense of hav- 
ing some refreshment. “If you have anything 
to tell me—” 

“T have much to tell you, but not there. I 
can not sit down, because then I begin to think. 
I must walk, walk, walk, or else my brain be- 
comes on fire.” 

‘Then walk with me,” returned Clare, tenderly. 

She recognized the anxiety that her non-arriv- 
al at home must sooner or later create, but she 
knew that Nannie, and even Herbert, would for- 
give her absence, and their own trouble upon her 
account, in consideration of the motive that had 
detained her. 


They moved on together aimlessly, side by side, 





and for some time in silence, but Clare noticed 
that her companion’s face was looking more 
tranquil. 

“Tt seems so strange,” she murmured, present- 
ly, “to have found a friend. It is so sad to be 
quite alone in London.” 

“But where is your husband?” 

“My husband! Yes, to be sure, I have a hus- 
band, and a home, which he is supposed to share 
with me. It is not a nice home, and therefore 
has no attractions for him. You know we are 

r le, Clare.” 
ee iid not know that, Mildred, though of course 
I knew that Sir Peter has lost a great deal.” 

“Poor papa! Yes, he has lost everything—I 
had almost said, ‘including his daughter,’ but that 
was a gain to him, It is as much as he can do 
to-keep himself.” 

“But I heard he had settled money on you— 
enough to keep you at least in comfort.” 

“A married woman has no money,” answered 
the other, bitterly. ‘ My husband finds it scarce- 
ly enough to keep himself.” 

“Qh, Mildred! Mildred! he can never be so 
base as that.” 

’ “Can he not 2” she answered, fiercely. “ You 
should know he can, if anybody. He always tells 
me, as an excuse for his niggardiiness, that we 
are very poorly off, and even what we have is in 
danger. Papa’s creditors, it seems, have laid 
claim to it.” 

’ “Thad heard of that, but I thought their claim 
had failed,” returned Clare, pitifully. “1am very, 


very sorry; but if poverty really threatens you,. 


that is surely a reason why your husband should 
be economical. You may be doing him wrong 
in thinking him too prudent, when he is only 
careful for both your sakes.” 

“Careful! Did you ever know him careful, 
even for his own sake? My house is not far off. 
Here is the address, Come and see it, and judge 
for yourself.” 

“T can not do that, dear Mildred ; it is growing 
late, and Miss Darrell, with whom I am living, 
will be expecting me.- Another day you shall 
come and see me, and we will talk over what can 
be done.” 

“Oh, I see, you are afraid of meeting Percy. 
There is no fear of that, Clare; his own house is 
the very last place in which to find a man like 
him.” 

“Oh, Mildred, this is shocking! 
he is your husband.” 

“Am I likely to forget it?” she answered, 
fiercely. ‘Does the slave forget he has a mas- 
ter?” 

“ But surely he does not ill-treat you, Mildred ?” 

“He does not beat me, if you mean that. But 
what was it we used to read together when we 
were children ?—some play where some one is 

said to speak daggers though he uses none. That 
is what he did, and when I felt the steel and turn- 
ed upon him, he left me. In the day I seldom see 
him; in the evening, never. At first he told me 
he was detained on business here and there; he 
does not trouble himself now to invent excuses 
for his absence. Some day he will desert me al- 
together—then I shall starve.” 

“That you shall never do,” said Clare, impul- 
sively. 

“Will you promise me that 2” said the other, 
with pitiful earnestness. “Oh, I am so afraid of 
starving! At one time I never gave a thought to 
such things ; it seemed to me quite natural to see 
shivering creatures in want of a piece of bread. 
I was only interested in rich people.” 

Clare was aware of that, and it was one of the 
many things that from an early date had put her 
out of accord with Mildred. The latter’s love of 
display, devotion to fashion, and general artifi- 
ciality of character had always excited in her a 
certain repulsion; but now that she was in ad- 
versity it was different. She thought of the 
bringing up Mildred had had; of the influences 
that had surrounded her; of the worthless books 
on which her imagination had been fed ; and felt 
nothing but compassion for her, and the desire to 
help her. . 

Where she pitied her most, but could not help 
her, was in the miserable picture she had drawn 
of her domestic life; yet even there she essayed 
to give her comfort. 

“When a man is worried about business af- 
fairs, dear Mildred—even a good man, such as 
my dear father was—I well know it is apt to 
change him. Papa could never be unkind, but 
he became at times distraught, paid_no attention 
to what was remarked to him, and shut himself, 
as it were, within himself. If one had not known 
him, one would have said he was careless and 
neglectful, when in fact he was always thinking 
how to benefit others. How can you tell it is not 
so with—with Percy? How do you know he is 
not engaged, when away from home, in forward- 
ing your common interests? What is it, Mil- 
dred? What is the matter?” 

Clare felt her companion’s fingers pressing her 
arm as if in a vise, and, following the direction 
of her eyes, beheld this spectacle. On the left 
hand of the street, which was a wide and fash- 
ionable one, stood one of those hotels once pecul- 
iar to the Continent, but which have of late be- 
come common in London, where dinners only are 
served, and which have nothing in common with 
the English inn. The house was one of great 
pretensions, and through the thin lace curtains of 
the gorgeous and well-lighted dining-room its in- 
mates could be distinctly seen. There were many 
tables, each laid for its proper quota of guests, 
but that nearest the window close to which Clare 
and Mildred stood was the only one occupied. 
There were six persons seated at it, evidently a 
very merry party, and from the early hour at 
which they were dining, probably bound for the 
theatre. Next the window, in evening dress, and 
with a flower in his button-hole, sat Percy, and 
beside him a young lady, to whom he was evi- 
dently paying marked attention. 

“Do you see that?” exclaimed Mildred, in low 


Remember, 








but vehement tones. “That is my husband, who 
tells me he does not know where to turn for a 
five-pound note.” 

To Clare’s ears this sounded very st y 
If her case, she thought, had been Mildred’ th 
idea of the selfish extravagance of her husband 
would not have been, under such circums 
the first to occur to her. The situation, indeed 
impressed her as so painful that, disregarding 
Mildred’s remark, she good-naturedly endeavored 
to explain it away. 

“Do not judge Percy too hastily,” she said: 
“after all, there is no harm in his dining with 
friends.” : 

“Friends!” she answered, in a low 
voice. ‘They are not my friends!” 

Here the company rose, and a servant came 
out and spoke to the commissionnaire in attend. 
ance. ‘Three hansoms wanted.” 

The commissionnaire whistled shrilly, and the 
cabs drew up. 

Through the glass door of the hotel could be 
seen the gentlemen putting on the ladies’ cloaks 
in the hall within. After Percy had performed 
this office for the young lady who had been his 
neighbor at the table, he handed her a bouquet 
for which it was plain she thanked him as if for 
a gift. : 

“That is your first love and my husband,” 
whispered Mildred, in terrible tones. 

Clare, alarmed by her manner, was apprehen- 
sive of some public disturbance ;. but the other 
stood motionless and silent while the party enter- 
ed their vehicles, two by two, and were driven 
off to some theatre, the address of which was 
given by the commissionnaire. Her husband 
passed so close to Mildred, who made no attempt 
to conceal herself, that his companion’s cloak 
swept her dress. 

“ And now I am going home,” said Mildred. 

“If I had a home of my own to offer you, Mil- 
dred,” said Clare, “I would say, ‘Come to it.’ 
But you know that I am living with Miss Darrell.” 

“Ay; the old maid that was a school-mistress. 
No, I don’t think I should get on with her. I 
would rather go to the Burtons; they are Stoke- 
ville folks, who keep a boarding-house ; only Per- 
cy said it was too expensive. How strange it is 
that the same man can be so lavish and yet so 
mean !” 

This was a true touch, far beyond poor Mil- 
dred’s ordinary powers. The miser spendthrift, 
though he exists, is but little known; but she had 
had a personal experience of him. 

“You will be in to-morrow if I call on you?” 
she continued, earnestly. ‘ You will not let that 
dreadful old woman persuade you to say, ‘ Not at 
home’ ?” 

“Oh, Mildred, how could you think it possible?” 
said Clare, reproachfully. 

“Then I will come to lunch. I do so hate to 
take my meals alone.” 


tances, 


, Shivering 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Tue news Clare brought home with her sad- 
dened rather than surprised her audience. The 
three sat far into the night discussing what was 
best to be done. 

“Ifa marriage such as Mildred’s had proved a 
happy one,” said Miss Darrell, “it would have 
been a miracle indeed. I never did like the 
young woman, nor never shall; but in getting 
that man for a husband I can easily imagine she 
has been punished beyond her deserts.” 

It was a severe remark to make in Clare’s pre- 
sence, who had once been so near getting him her- 
self, but such was the old lady’s indignation 
against “ the fibber,” as she called him, that she 
could never forego an opportunity of expressing it. 

“The kindest thing that could be done for 
Mildred,” continued Miss Darrell, ‘“ would be to 
procure her separation from him.” 

“Oh, Nannie! Nannie! he is her husband, after 
all, remember,” said Clare, reprovingly. 

“ OF course he is; that is just the difficulty. 
The problem is, how she is to escape from him, 
and yet retain the means of livelihood. What do 
you say, Herbert ?” 

“T agree with Clare—” he began. 

“That is mere surplusage,” put in the old lady, 
sardonically. ‘“ At present, moreover, Clare has 
said nothing to agree with.” 

“ What she meant to say, Nannie,” pursued the 
young man, with unruffled good-humor, “is that 
a separation between husband and wife should 
not be dreamed of till all other means of recon- 
ciliation have been tried.” 

“Reconciliation -presupposes something of 
goodness and tenderness on each side; in this 
case, on one of them, at all events, it does not 
exist. You know it as well as I do, Herbert.” 

“Then the question is,” returned he, tacitly 
accepting the position, “can Mildred’s husband 
be induced to agree to a separation ?” 

“He'd jump at it,” replied Miss Darrell, with 
confidence. 

“ And would he make her an allowance, sup- 
posing he was in a position to do a0?” 

“Most certainly not,” answered the old lady, 
with even more intense conviction. 

“Then it becomes a question of how much, 
and where it is to come from.” 

“ Just so; like most viher problems of human 
life.” 

“My dear Miss Darrell,” said Herbert, gravely, 
“it is my belief that in some previous state of ex- 
istence you carried on a manufactory in Stoke- 
ville on an extensive scale.” 

“Let us hope I was more successful than some 
people,” snapped the old lady. ‘‘ Clare, why don’t 
you take my part, and rebuke this young man, 
who is very rude to me ?” 

“That is not Clare’s business yet,” observed 
Herbert, audaciously. 

What the end of that six months’ “ probation” 
was to be it seemed he now took very much for 
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granted, as, indeed, did Clare herself. They had 
arrived at the same goal of mutual devotion, al- 
beit by different roads. He had never loved any 
one but herself, whereas, as she had -confessed 
with shame, she on her part was unable to say as 
much ; on the other hand, she felt that, although 
she did not deserve it, she was now really beloved 
for the first time. With this conviction, it is no 
wonder that, when once “ love struck the harp of 
life,” in her case “the chord of self had passed 
out of sight.” It could not be said of her, since 
she still retained such sympathy for others, that 
she lived only for Herbert; but that young gen- 
tleman and his interests were certainly in the oc- 
cupation of a great portion of her mind. It was 
impossible for her to repent of a good intention, 
but the responsibilities she had taken upon her- 
self in regard to Mildred somewhat troubled her. 
She wished to be generous to her; but as she had 
already given all she had in thought to Herbert, 
it seemed like being generous with other people’s 
money. 

The next morning, before Mildred should call, 
therefore, she resolved to lay this case of con- 
science before Miss Darrell, and get the benefit 
of her advice. © 

“You see, Nannie, poor Mildred, though you 
may not like her—” 

‘‘] don’t,” put in the uncompromising old lady. 

“Still she is a very old friend of mine.” 

“Indeed!” was the dry rejoinder. “I can’t 
say that I ever heard of her doing anything friend- 
ly toward you. However, since you say 60, I'll 
take your word for it.” 

“Moreover, my father and hers were good 
neighbors for many years, and closely connected 
in business.” ; 

“T remember that ; and also that after your fa- 
ther’s death Aer father did his best to ruin you.” 

“Not to ruin me, Nannie.” 

“Tt was not his fault,” murmured the old lady. 
She could never forget that, but for Herbert, Clare 
would not now have had a penny left in the world. 

“Still he only took what, I am sure, he thought 
were his rights.” 

“ And very little good they did him,” put in the 
other. 

“ Just so,” pursued Clare, good-naturedly. “On 
the other hand, he actually did me a service by 
causing me to leave the firm, as I thereby escaped 
its responsibilities. For, although I should have 
had no hand in Percy’s speculations, I should have 
suffered. for them.” 

“Well, that is true. Somebody—we needn’t 
mention names—certainly did overreach himself 
in that matter. I can see what you are coming 
to: that Sir Peter is your benefactor, and there- 
fore that his daughter has a claim upon you.” 

“That is not the ground on which I should 
plead her cause with you, Nannie.” 

“Then I should like to know upon what 
ground ?” 

“Because she has been an enemy, and is in 
misfortune.” 

It was good to hear the tone in which those 
words were said, and pleasant to behold the face 
of her who listened to them. 

“Of course you will help her, my darling; I 
knew that all along. I only hoped to moderate 
your generosity by pretending to oppose it, just 
as one gets things cheap in shops by pretending 
not to want them. You may frown, but I’ve oft- 
en done it, my dear, and with success. I know 
I am parsimonious, but I flatter myself Iam cun- 
ning.” 

“You are just the best creature in the world, 
Nannie, but one who gives herself the worst of 
characters. Now, I want you to advise me out of 
your true heart, and not out of that scarecrow 
one you use to frighten people away from you. 
If poor Mildred’s case should prove to be as we 
suppose it, how much should I be justified in 
guaranteeing her out of my present income? Mr. 
Oldcastle has invested my money so well, you 
know, that it brings mein six hundred a year. I 
had comforted myself with the idea that it would 
all go to Herbert, to further something he takes 
interest in, and promised myself a great treat in 
getting it all settled upon him before our mar- 
riage, without his knowing it; but now I must 
deprive myself of some of that pleasure, though, 
of course,” she added, with the least tinge of a 
flush, “it is a pleasure, though of another kind, 
to help poor Mildred.” ; 

“No doubt it is a pleasure to such as you,” 
said Miss Darrell, thoughtfully, “and a very in- 
nocent and healthy one; and yet I have heard you 
say quite stupid things in depreciation of money. 
The poor creature who clings to it for its own 
sake, who is always thinking of how to get it, or 
boasting of it when it is procured, is contempti- 
ble enough, Heaven knows; but to my mind the 
man who sets no value on it (though I grant he 
is probably a much less disagreeable individual) 
is the greater fool. Though itself but dross, it 
is the most powerful instrument for good that 
man, nay, or woman (since it fits the hand of a 
simple girl like you), can wield. While, on the 
other hand, Clare, believe me, not to possess it— 
that is, to be in actual need of it—is to be with- 
out a weapon in a forest of wild beasts ; nay, it is 
not only to be defenseless one’s self, but—what 
with natures like yours is much worse—to be un- 
able to protect the defenseless. Analyze your 
own feelings at this moment, Clare, and you will 
discover that for three-fourths of the happiness 
of.which you are in enjoyment, nay, of the very 
good that you are now purposing to do, you are 
indebted to the possession of a competence.” 

“Now, upon my word, Nannie,” exclaimed Clare, 
laughing, “I call that quite a flight of oratory, 
except the last line of all, which struck me as 
rather a bathos. I’m sure I don’t wish to con- 
tend that it is not pleasant to be well off and 
able to assist others; but when I think of poor 
Sir Peter—a sort of dethroned Midas—and what 
comes of money-grubbing, I’d sooner live on a 
crust—” 

“You have never lived on a crust, my dear,” 





put in Miss Darrell. “If you had done so, you 
would find that the feeding is not the worst part 
of such an existence. I must say for Mildred 
that so far she seems to take a sensible view of 
the situation. —Well, Jane, what is it?” for here 
the parlor-maid had entered. 

“If you please, ma’am, a young person has 
called to see Miss Lyster.” 

Miss Darrell and Clare exchanged a rapid 
glance. The visitor could not surely be Mildred, 
so long before she was expected, and described 





_in so singular a fashion ? 


“When you say a young person, Jane, do you 
mean a young lady ?” inquired her mistress. 

“Well, ma’am, it might be, and it might not; 
she did come in a keb, but she is carrying a 
baby.” 

“Good gracious! Who can it be %” 

“ Please, ma’am, she said her name was of no 
consequence, but that she had come from Stoke- 
ville to see Miss Clare on business.” 

“TItis Gerald’s wife, Nannie,” whispered Clare. 

“To be sure—no doubt. What on earth could 
have brought her up to London ?” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


Tue overflow of the Mississippi this year has 
been greater in extent and more disastrous in its 
consequences than any that has ever before tak- 
en place. A careful analysis of the scattered ac- 
counts which have appeared since the first serious 
break fully establishes the fact, and after due 
allowance is made for the vagueness or extrava- 
gance of reporting, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the loss of life, the suffering, and the injury 
to property, both actual and in the prevention of 
planting, are something unprecedented in the his- 
tory of this mighty and wayward stream. The 
average American has but little conception of 
the terrible power for mischief that dwells in this 
sluggish river. Fora distance of some two thou- 
sand miles. it flows with a mean width of three 
thousand feet, down a slope of less than six inches 
to the mile, at a speed which is usually about two 
miles an hour. Such a leisurely march implies 
plenty of time for digressions, and as a matter of 
fact from Cairo to the Gulf the river winds about 
nearly eleven miles for every five miles of its pro- 
gress in a direct line. Along its whole course it 
is enabled to work its own will with a rich allu- 
vial plain from thirty to eighty miles in width, 
in which it from time to time cuts new channels, 
leaving the old ones in the form of innumerable 
side lakes or bayous. On either hand, below the 
Ohio, it is joined at irregular intervals by other 
streams of like character with itself, vast slow- 
moving bodies of water traversing low “ bot- 
toms,” spreading now and again into shallow 
lakes, curving about the changing obstacles to 
seek new channels, and making the whole river 
region a wide net-work of languid but treacherous 
currents, lazy in time of peace, but capable of 
savage and destructive fury when aroused by the 
passionate spring floods. 


This year these floods have been earlier, swift- 


er, and more overwhelming than ever before. 
From the mouth of the Ohio nearly to the Delta 
at New Orleans, the Mississippi has broken down 
the wretched barriers, or levees, erected to con- 
fine its waters, and has spread itself over the ad- 
jacent lands. These levees, which are often re- 
ferred to, and generally regarded as constituting 
a “system” of defense against the river, are in 
reality but an unequal series of low dikes, scat- 
tered along the banks on either side, constructed 
by the several States, or by the parish (or county) 
authorities, and supplemented by private effort. 
They have no reference to each other, or to any 
combined effect upon the course of the river. 
They are variously built, some of them wide and 
strong, but most of them low, composed of earth, 
often soft and yielding, and offering complete re- 
sistance only where and when resistance is but 
slightly needed, and giving way whenever the 
danger to which they are directed is most immi- 
nent and terrible. They are like a line of battle 
made up with artillery and veterans at long inter- 
vals, but with raw recruits and camp-followers 
straggling thinly between. The first impetuous 
assault of the enemy breaks through at a hun- 
dred points, and ingulfs the wide area behind. 
Now it happens that the country along the river 
valley, to which these levees offer their delusive 
protection, the famous ‘ bottom land,” is most of 
it-rich as the valley of the Nile, with am inex- 
haustible store, layer upon layer, of fertile soil. 
It has attracted a great share of the agriculture 
of the bordering States, and has well repaid every 
effort expended on it. It is now occupied in part 
by plantations, larger or smaller, and by the little 
patches of farm land which the “ poor whites” 
and the freedmen have rescued from the forest, 
from the brake, or from the swamp. Although 
capable of sustaining a population many times as 
great as it now has, it still nourishes thousands 
of people, dependent on its cultivation for their 
living, and most of them living from hand to 
mouth on the products of the year, generally of 
the year next ahead, their food, clothing, stock, 


implements, and price of labor being advanced 


on pledge of the crops yet unsown. 

It is into this region, thus occupied, that the 
awful tide of the Mississippi, swollen by the de- 
scending currents of the hill country, has poured 
its devastating flood, until from Cairo to Vicks- 
burg the only land visible appears in isolated islets 
above the wide waste. On these, usually capped 
by a cotton-gin house, are huddled thousands of 
homeless, half-starved people. The Parisot line 
of steamboats, starting from Vicksburg up the 
Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and Sunflower rivers, has 
three light-draught steamers constantly engaged in 
rescuing these miserable refugees. Each steam- 
er is equipped with boats and rafts. Its orders 
are to push out as far as may be into the over- 
flow, anchor, and send out its boats to the sub- 
merged points, or to search among the forest trees 


for any who may be sheltered there. Each steam- 
er returns at night to the nearest place of safety, 
laden with from three to four hundred men, wo- 
men, and children. Of these ‘sad companies it 
is reported that nearly all are wasted with hun- 
ger, worn and sick with-exposure, and broken 
by the shock and desperation. It is significant 
that each skiff that puts out from a steamer is 
provided with stimulants and medicines, as well 
as with food and dry, warm clothing. Two United 
States steamers are also engaged in the same 
work. From New Orleans alone over a quarter 
of a million of rations have been sent out; and 
the commanders of these beneficent expeditions 
have found the number of sufferers so great that 
they have abandoned the work of removing refu- 
gees, and confine themselves to distributing re- 
lief, lest while they were bringing off the nearest, 
the more remote should perish of starvation and 
cold and exposure. 
The sufferers are of every class. Not a few 
of them are planters of moderate means, who 
in ordinary times till considerable ground at fair 
returns, but who are now reduced very nearly to 
poverty, and for the time being to absolute want. 
The greater number are negroes, who, working 
the land on shares, have lost their little all. Oth- 
ers of the same race are more fortunate in being 
absolutely necessary to the planters if the cotton 
is to be got in this year at all. These are being 
rescued and cared for by the planters of means 
on the same principle that the latter are organ- 
izing expeditions to save the mules and horses. 
The class which suffers most are the poor whites 
—farmers, cattle-raisers, and wood-choppers— 
men whose hard and constant toil gives them but 
scant provision for the daily wants of themselves 
and their families, and whom no one, except from’ 
pure philanthropy, is interested in aiding. Pure 
philanthropy, however, is by no means wanting, 
and the correspondents of the Western journals 
report many instances of heroic, unselfish devo- 
tion. During the first days of the flood there were 
many lives lost because general confidence was felt 
in the stronger levees. It was only at the last mo- 
ment, when the food rose beyond the points reach- 
ed in the hitherto unprecedented days of 1874 and 
1867, that the danger was realized, and then it 
was in many cases too late to avert it. The river 
not only flowed over the barriers erected against 
it, but it broke through them, and poured upon 
the doomed fields with a strength compared to 
that of the rapids of the St. Lawrence above Ni- 
agara. How many lives were lost none will ever 
know, for in the remote and thinly settled regions 
all accurate statistics are unattainable. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 

A Happy Misprint.—Anecdotes of Cabmen.—*‘t Do 
fetch me out!”—The Channel Bore.—A Warning to 
Novelists.—Snobbism of the London Press. 

Tue host of rowdies and ragamuffins who make 
a practice of attacking the “Salvation Army,” 
and who are looked upon in consequence, I am 
sorry to say, with anything but disfavor by cer- 
tain ultra orthodox persons, are increasing their 
claims upon their gratitude by attacking the 
Mormons. “ The Rough,” not being well instruct- 
ed in theological matters, believes perhaps that 
the Mormons are a self-denying and religious 
body whom it is a duty and pleasure to put down 
and trample upon like any other Christian folk. 
It is curious, considering the universal talk about 
civil and religious liberty, how we all stop some- 
where in adhering to our principles. Some of us, 
as one may read between the lines in the letters 
of the apologists for Russian brutality, stop at 
Jews; and I confess that I myself read of the 
discomfiture of the Mormons at King’s Cross the 
other day without a very keen indignation. This, 
however, may arise—and I hope it does so—from 
the conviction that the Mormons are humbugs. 
It is said that the soldiers of the Salvation Army, 
like other soldiers, have a weakness for the fair 
sex; but itis not an article of their creed, where- 
as a Mormon elder is a polygamist first, and ev- 
erything else afterward. I can never forget, how- 
ever, that to those very questionable saints of Salt 
Lake City literature is indebted for its happiest 
misprint. In a late edition of Pope, 

“The enormous faith of many made for one,” 
was rendered, and very naturally, by the com- 
positor, 

*“‘The Mormon faith of many made for one.” 

The wheel of time has brought up again the 
subject of our cabmen. Their great advocates 
are the lawyers, whose clients pay for their cabs ; 
and their antagonists the ladies, whose husbands 
keep them short of pin-money, and thereby com- 
pel them to “look at every shilling.” They con- 
tend that a cabman won't “look at a shilling.” 
“A shilling! a shilling!” he says, contemptuous- 
ly; “I do believe you women think as you'll get 
to heaven for a shilling.” Some of the corre- 
spondence upon this subject is very amusing. 
One man writes to the Standard that he had paid 
his driver handsomely, and the man came after 
him with the information that he had given him, 
in place of a shilling, a sovereign. Delighted and 
surprised with Jehu’s honesty, he gave him half 
a crown in acknowledgment of it, and they parted 
with mutual satisfaction. The sovereign, how- 
ever, was a bad one. 

A country clergyman was once staying with 
me in town, to whom a bad half-crown had been 
given in change. The good divine was amazed, 
of course, but his great anxiety was lest he should 
pay it away in mistake, and some one else should 
suffer from his own misfortune. He would have 
put it in the fire, but it was summer-time, and 
there was none; he went out in the morning with 
the intention of throwing it into the river, but 
forgot all- about it. He came back in a cab, 
which drove away at great speed directly it had 
set him down. “Stop, my man! stop!” he cried, 





in an agonized voice, but the man only drove on 


more quickly. “‘ What is the matter ?” I inquired. 
“T have given that poor man my bad half-crown, 
and he has given me a shilling in change. I 
should have thought he must have heard me.” 
“He certainly heard you,” said I.“ Let me look 
at the shilling.” It was a bad one. The result 
of the whole transaction was that my reverend 
friend reduced his origi:al loss to a shilling, and 
that the driver lost his confidence in the clergy 
of the Established Church. 

I sometimes wonder whether the clergy are not 
made the peculiar sport of paragraph writers in the 
newspapers, for such things are often told of them 
as seem incredible. A “countzy rector” is stated, 
on receiving notice of the interment of the child 
of a Wesleyan under the new act (which does 
not require his ministrations at the grave), to have 
sent the following letter: “Sir,—I rejoice to re- 
ceive your notice of burial. It has always been a 
most painful duty to me to read the beautiful 
service of the Church over schismatics.” There 
has been nothing like this “I tejoice” since Syd- 
ney Smith was asked whether he would consent 
to bury a Dissenter, and replied, “* With the great- 
est pleasure.” 

When -one reads Nicholas Nickleby, thie im- 
pression produced by the account of the old gen- 
tleman in small-clothes descending the chimney 
to make love to Kate’s mamma, is that of cari- 
cature and exaggeration. Yet the very same 
thing, though for another purpose, was done by 
somebody at Leeds the other day. A tradesman 
was awakened by suffocating cries in his chim- 
ney, the soot from which was falling in clouds. 
To his inquiries as to what was the matter, a 
voice cried, “ Do fetch me out!’ When the oth- 
er prudently replied, “I will fetch a policeman,” 
the visitor’s struggles were redoubled. When 
the constable came, however; he was no use with- 
out a bricklayer, and most of the chimney had to 
be pulled down. Imagine the tableau while this 
was being effected. Dramatis persone : proprie- 
tor of premises, officer of justice, British work- 
man, and audible but invisible stranger. A dark 
lantern and skeleton keys were discovered on the 
visitor’s person, so that the circumstances were a 
little difficult to explain. All he said was—with 
some floating idea, I suppose, of the charge of 
breaking into a dwelling-house—* I’ve broke no- 
thing.” 

“The average rate of boring in the Channel 
Tunnel,” I read, “ has been greatly increased,” 
and the proportion, I regret to say, has been main- 
tained outside it. Like the chalk formation it- 
self, I am very easily bored, and suffer from the 
tunnel dreadfully. Some of the reasons put for- 
ward in-its favor are really amazing. For one 
thing, it is stated seriously that it will draw to- 
gether.the bonds of brotherhood between us and 
the French. Means of intercommunication al- 
ways do that. And yet there are several bridges, 
I understand, across the Rhine. I have heard so, 
but I do not know it from personal observation, 
nor am I going to see. I never do go to sea, be- 
cause it makes me sick; and yet I would rather 
spend an hour and a half in the agonies of mal 
de mer than half that time in a tunnel twenty-one 
miles long. Moreover, though I take it for grant- 
ed, for the sake of argument, that such a tunnel 
could be made safe, I should by no means take it 
for granted if I was in it. It is true, in the inter- 
vals of illness, I am always very much alarmed 
even on board ship, but I had much rather sink 
in the sea (which is, after all, natural enough) 
than that the sea should come down upon me in 
a tunnel (which is artificial). No; -there is only 
one reason which would induce me to vote for 
this ridiculous enterprise, namely, to oblige Sir 
William Watkin, who seems to have set his heart 
upon it. — 

I hope the ideas of French justice as regards 
the naming of characters in fiction will not be 
imported into this country. M. Zola’s. country- 
men, it seems, have for the first time found fault 
with him, not for his filth and vice, but for call- 
ing a lawyer in one of his books by the name 
borne by a real lawyer. There does not appear 
to be any similarity in their characters, but mere- 
ly a coincidence in name. In one of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels—I think, Zhe Belton Estate—the bad 
character of the piece is called Sir William Har- 
court, and he is her Majesty's Solicitor-General. 
The present Home Secretary was at that time 
plain Mr. Harcourt, and had not held office, but he 
was, of course, a barrister, and might very well 
have complained. Dickens used notoriously to 
take his names from those he read over shop win- 
dows, aad must therefore have often laid himself 
open to the charge of this offense. 

The more the “ Furneaux” case develops, the 
more astounding does it become. There is abso- 
lutely nothing, it seems, which the woman’s dupes 
would refuse to believe if it had only pomp and 
pinchbeck enough about it. She gives out that 
the Prince of Wales has sent for her (in her as- 
sumed character, of course, of Lord Pelham Clin- 
ton), and has promised that one of the royal car- 
riages, “with four grays,” shall be in waiting for 
her at the station. Having borrowed money from 
her friends for this pretended expedition, she 
writes to them from London, “ The carriage met 
me, but instead of the four grays, as usual, there 
were six roan horses.” The extra pair were pro- 
bably worth several thousand pounds to her. And 
yet we should not be.too hard upon these poor 
duped wretches. A snobbisin hardly less ridic- 
ulous pervades the press itself. Only last week 
there were posters in the streets, telegrams in 
the clubs, and “special articles” in all the even- 
ing papers about “the alarming accident to her 
Majesty the Queen,” which, after all, was simply 
an accident to one of her outriders. What hap- 
pened to Aim, indeed, was not much dwelt upon ; 
the “ matter of congratulation” was not that he 
was but little hurt, but that he was on “the off 
side of the royal carriage,” otherwise, in the beau- 
tiful language of the penny-a-liner, “ he would in- 
evitably have been projected into the conveyance.” 





R. Kensie, of London, 
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Tue New Jersey Legisla- 
ture,a political body attached 
to the ¢orporations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road, has recently been doing 
some very curious work. Al- 
though known to be owned 
by the corporations to which 
we have referred, it is nom- 
inally a body representing 
the people, and exercising in 
their name the constitution- 
al powers of a Legislature. 
When the interests of the 
people and those of the rail- 
ways conflict, the latter in- 
variably win. For instance ; 
every community has an in- 
herent right of practicable 
and convenient approach by 
means of streets and road- 
ways to any river or bay— 
the common highway of man- 
kind—upon which it may be 
situated. Some years ago, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company bouglit of the own- 
ers along the water-front in 
Jersey City certain lands, 
embracing nearly the whole 
shore-line of the city. With 
that purchase it has long 
claimed that it secured the 
absolute control of any land 
“made” or filled in along 
their line. In the exercise 
of this pretension it has shut 
off the streets across the 
* made” land, and hemmed 
in the people of the city from 
all approach to the water 
or communication with New 
York, except by such lanes 
and ferries as, in the exer- 
cise of its discretion, it may 
choose to accord to them. 
This outrageous claim was 
naturally disputed, for there 
is a point at which even the 
New Jersey man will turn 
against the heel that treads 
upon him. . A lawsuit en- 
sued, which has been car- 
ried to the Federal courts, 
where it may drag its slow 
length along, without deci- 
sion, for many years. Mean- 
while the railroad company 
has secured the passage of 
a bill confirming its right to 
the disputed land, and to the 
exclusion of all public routes 
therefrom. During the show 
of debate on this remarka- 
ble bill one Senator said that 
when either the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company or the 
New Jersey Central Railroad 
Company wanted anything, 
it got it, and when, as now, 
both wanted the same thing, 
there was no use resisting, 
and so the New Jersey. Ly- 
curGUs voted for the mea- 
sure—a touching instance of 
resignation to the will of a 
higher power. 

The passage of this bill 
is one of the most open and 
shameless cases of the be- 
trayal of public trust that 
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“Halt, and give the Countersign !"—Possible Street Scene in Jersey City about a Year hence. 




















1, “The Guiteau Swing” and “The Triplets. 2. Iceberg Twenty Miles east of Cape Spear. 


4. In the Highway of Commerce. 
AN IMMENSE FLEET OF ICEBERGS OFF THE COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—From Sxercnes py Joun W. Haywarp. 
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even the New Jersey Legis- 
lature has ever indulged in. 
It is an indecent prostitution 
of powers confided by the 
people to their representa. 
tives. It is hardly conceiva- 
ble that it was secured with- 
out the use of money, for it 
is simply unblushing robbery 
of the people, and men do 
not practice that vice for 
pure pleasure. The railroad 
bought the land referred to 
some twenty years since 
for $20,000. They recently 
sold a small patch of it for 
$1,800,000, a neat profit of 
over ninety thousand per 
cent., from which the value 
of the steal now contem. 
plated may be reckoned. 
Nor this alone: the land 
seized by the railroad bars 
the sewers of the city, and 
this interference has already 
increased the death rate of 
the city by from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. 

Governor LupLow has won 
for himself the approval of 
the community by the bold 
and fearless attitude he has 
taken against the wholesale 
robbery of the people, while 
the Legislature, by its ready 
subserviency to greedy and 
unscrupulous corporations, 
has earned the contempt of 
all its constituency. 


A FLEET OF ICEBERGS, 


Tue iceberg season began 
very early this year, indica- 
ting a moderate winter in 
the Arctic Circle, and thou- 
sands of great ice-islands 
are floating across the track 
of commerce between Amer- 
ica and Europe. Our sketch- . 
es will afford the reader a 
good idea of their number 
and size, The artist made 
his way to the light-house 
on the cliffs of Cape Spear, 
and, by means of a power- 
ful spy-glass, was enabled 
to make drawings of bergs 
which were floating miles 
away from the shore. With 
the naked eye he could see 
one hundred and twenty-six 
bergs, some of which were 
more than a mile in length, 
and of great height. 

Sketch No. 1 shows two 
singular formations, one of 
which the fishermen called 
“The Guiteau Swing,” and 
the other “The Triplets.” 
The panoramic view gives 
the dreary prospect from 
the light-house. Some of 
the large icebergs in the 
distance are aground, while 
others are slowly floating 
with the ocean currents. At 
the time the sketches were 
made, several fishing vessels 
were jammed in the ice, un- 
able to move, and steamers 
could only with great diffi- 
culty and peril force their 
way through the heavy pack, 
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The world keeps neteing so!—they fashion it 
So old men tind no place wherein to fit. 
“On and right on,” leaps hot from every tongue; 
“Live while you live,” and “Go it while you're young.” 
An average, moderate life, if these things last, 
Will be among the lost arts of the past; 
These rushing days of Jightning and of steam 
Push everything out into an extreme. 
The rich grow richer, smarter grow the smart; 
It’s harder for the rest to get a start; 
And Wholesale grows more Wholesale every day, 
And Retail has to stand back out the way. 
It’s hard to tell, ’mid all Progression’s jumps, 
How far this world will make up into lumps. 
Farewell, old churn, with dasher fringed with cream, 
These times when cows are all but milked by steam, 
And in the bustling dairy may be found 
Butter by tons, instead of by the pound, 
While several of the corner groceries keep 
Its bogus brother, oleomargarine, cheap! 

av. 
Good-by, old country mill of water-power: 
This steam one does your week’s work in an hour! 
Adieu, gas, tallow, kerosene, and whale: 
The blue-eyed, earth-born lightning makes you pale! 
You sailing craft, make wide your tluttering crown, 
Lest the great fire-fed frigate run you down! 
Old-fashioned politics, cease your mild strife, 
When men can say, “ An oftice or your life!” 
And you, sinall rogues, ere you so guilty feel 
Because a thousand dollars you may steal, 
Look at that scamp of sanctimonious style 
Who pilfers millions with a charming smile! 

¥. 
Once I my sorrel nag in peace could drive, 
With some fair chance of reaching home alive; 
Now, every other mile a sign-board bars 
With “ Railroad Crossing: look out for the Cars.” 
These cars—they carry thousands iu a day, 
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Niustrated by W. A. Rogers. 


I. 
Nay, Maggie, let my old-style fancies be— 
I'm sorry that you interrupted me! 
Tis sweet to press a pretty hand like this, 
And taste the flavor of a grandchild’s kiss; 
I love to draw you to me tender-wise, 
And look off at my boyhood through your eyes 
(For they are telescopes of wondrous view, 
That bring me back a girl that looked like you); 
Your voice is, as you just now used it last, 
A silver key that takes me through the past; _ 
| And now you're here, you girl-witch, you shall stay, 
But still I'd rather you had kept away. 

IL 
For I’ve been sitting here an hour, I'll own, 
Catching some thoughts a man holds best alone, 
And shadows on my poor old soul have fonnd 
That might feel chilly like to folks around. 
I've seen the sun go sailing out of sight, 
Far from the gloomy, shifting shores of night, 
And wondered (though perhaps ’twas wicked) why 
God would not swing those gold doors of the sky 
And take me from this world, that’s grown so strange, 
To heaven, where maybe fashions do not change ; 
For I am like a gnarled and withered tree 
With a new growth of forest shading me. 


— 








And maybe take some that had better stay; 

While often, in a crash of wail and woe, 

They take folks where they do not want to go! 

And I have heard and read distressing things 

Of railroad cliques, monopolies, and rings: 

I’ve tried to understand their “stock reports,” 

Their “bulls” and “bears,” their curious “longs” aud 
“shorts” ; 

Wherefrom the most that I can calculate 

Is, if to fall among them is your fate, 

Your heart, ere many months, will sing the song, 

“My pocket’s short, my countenance is long.” 

It may be right, the way these fellows do it, 

But old men can not fit themselves down to it! 

VI. 

Once all my worries (and a plenty too) 

Were kind of circumscribed to folks I knew; 

But now the telegraph and papers try 


To bring this whole world underneath the eye, 
And my old fvol heart into sorrow drive 





O'er deaths of folks I didn’t know were alive. 
It is an interesting fact to know 
That news can sweep across the country 80; 
But it gets out of breath, I calculate, 
And sometimes fails to tell the story straight; 
And talk that’s false, or frivolous, or too sual), 
The slower it goes, the better for us all. 
It’s smart, this flashing news from shore to shore, 
But old men value peace a good deal more. 
VIL F 
In the hay field how gallant and how blithe 
Sang their lond song my whetstone and my scythe! 
How in the dewy morning used to pass 
My bright blade’s whisper through the shuddering grass! 
And gayly in the harvest fields of old 
My sickle gathered God’s most precious gold. 
But now the patent reaper rattles there, 
The men it drove out gone—the Lord knows where. 
It brags and rattles through the field in haste, 
Gathers the harvest—what it does not waste-— 
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Aud leaves not much for poor old men like me, 
Except to sit upon the fence and see. 
God bade man till the soil; but it would seem 
He’s shirked it off on horses, steel, and steam, 
It’s well—if he don’t use the extra time 
In wicked mischief or mischievous crime. 
This giving Work the go-by may be smart, 
But, | have noticed, doesn’t improve the heart. 
I know I'm ’way behind these rushing days, 
But still I like the good old working ways. 

VIIL 
Your grandam made her own trim wedding dress, 
And fitted it, and wove it too, I guess; 
There never, Maggie, was a witching elf 
That went past her—not even you yourself. 
You have her gentle eyes; her voice, her tonch— 
But, sakes! you cost a hundred times as much! 
They've had to flute, and tlounce, and trick you out 
(It wouldn't be safe to mention, I suppose, 
That horror-hat you keep for evening shows), 
And squeeze, aud pull, and jerk you all about, 
Till it's a question rather hard to meet,. 
How you came through it all so good and sweet. 





You wouldn’t have had to bother in that way 
If some cute Yankee had not, one tine day, 
Placed, with eyes made by money-hunger keen, 
A sewing circle in one small machine, 

Which hungers after cloth and thread; and so 
Dress often takes up some new furbelow. 

My old-style pocket with gaunt pain it fills; 
But I won’t groan—I do not pay the bills. 


Ix. 


Church matters, maybe, ain’t for me to name, 
For true religion always keeps the same ; 
And they may higgle, contradict, and doubt, 





And turn the good old Bible wrong side out; 
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But they can’t change, however hard they 
try, 

Arrangements on the top side of the sky. 

I like to read the new way that ’tis told— 

It often helps me understand the old ; 

But when my daily prayers I come to say, 

I think I'll use the straight old-fashioned 
way. : 

Hk taught that grand old prayer to us, 
you know--- 

’Twas more than eighteen hundred years 
ago; 

And if its words were any way amiss, 

He’d probably have told 21s long ere this. 

Leastways, He’s heard me so far in that 
style, 

And I'll hang to it yet a little while. 

Ah me! this matter’s just like all the rest: 
Old ways for old men mostly are the best. 
x. 

But whatsoever changes I can name, 

One institution always keeps the same, 

And soon or late enacts its noble part, 

And that’s the grand and glorious human 
heart. 

Perhaps it lurks in wretchedness and slime, 

Is dragged by Passion through the waves 
of Crime ; : 

Or Indolence around its conch may creep, 

And lull it for a season into sleep; 

Or Selfishness may ravage all about, 

Eat its supplies and well-nigh starve it out ; 

But when it can the body’s grossness shed, 

The god-like human heart comes out ahead! 

XT. 

No, Maggie, do not go away from me, 

But turn your eyes round here where I can 
see ; 

They show me that there’s much that earth 
can give 

Designed to coax an old man yet to live. 

The tender, true, heart you have always 


shown 

In brightening up my dim life with your 
own, 

The way you've treated me—with as much 
grace 


As if I owned three-quarters of this place, 
While you and all your folks are well aware 
My purse is full of poverty to spare— 

Shew, in the sandy shifting of life’s ways, 
That Love's first fashion still among us 


stays; 
And that young fellow coming down the 
lane 


Will help to make my meaning doubly plain. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Dr. Epwin F. Vosr, Portland, Me., says: “I have 

prescribed it for many of the various forms of nerv- 


ous debility, and it has never tailed to do good.” 
—({Adv.] 


ADELINA PATTI. 
New York (Windsor Hotel.) 
Messrs. Wm. B. Riker & Son: 

Having heard your American Face Powder so 
highly recommended, I have been anxious to 
try it. Since my arrival here I have done so, 
and I must say that it fully justifies its brilliant 
reputation. Yours sincerely, 

—[Adv.] ApELINA Patti. 


’ “AT Dg q 

DONT LET YOUR HORSES DIE OF COLIC. 

Dr. Tontas’ Venetian Horse Liniment in pint bot- 
tles will surely cure them; no pay is asked if it does 
not cure old sores, sprgins, cuts, and bruises quicker 
than any other known remedy. Thirty-five years it has 
been warranted and never failed. Over 5000 certificates 
have been received commending its wonderful virtues, 
among which are Col. D.McDanixs, who owns some of 
the fastest running borses; S. L, Conen, President of 
the Consolidated Card Company; Ryerson & Brown, 
128 West 32d St.; N. H. Leapuerrer, 600 7th Ave.; and 
Col. C. H. Detrvan, 186 West 22d St. Sold by all 
druggists and saddlers. Depot, 42 Murray St.—[Adv.] 


Tue market being flooded with vile imitations 
and adulterated goods, it is extremely unwise to 
undervalue or condemn the Cubeb Cigarette as 
a remedy for Catarrh, Hay-Fever, etc., until you 
have tied the genuine Marshall's Prepared Cubeb 
Cigarette, which is the only pure and reliable 
article. —[Adv. | 
IF YOU ASK HIM, YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST 
will hand a little pamphlet telling 
Milk-Food and Condensed Milk 
for infants and invalids.—{ Adv.) 


how Anglo-Swiss 
should be prepared 


Ir is worth remembering that nobody enjoys the 
nicest surroundings if in bad health. There are mis- 
erable people about to-day with one foot in the grave 
when a bottle of Parker's Ginger Tonic would do them 
aa than all the medicines they have ever tried. 
—{Adv. 


Senp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-bouk free.—(Adv.] 


Tue color and lustre of youth are restored to gray hair 
by the use of Parker's Hair Balsam, a harmless dressing 
highly esteemed for its perfume and purity.—[(Adr.) 








For Sale by Grocers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BARLOW'S. |?" Rays seas 
INDIGO BLUE, 2: S°ctaPRti Pn, 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Bb equal to an fennel Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEQ. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ps FAMILY WASH BLUE. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Gacoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
CANTATAS! OPERETTAS! 


Now wind up the musical season with the perform- 
ance of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies 
promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 
SACRED.—“ Joseph's Bondage” ($1), ‘Ruth and 
Naomi” (#1), * Belshazzar” ($1), ‘* Prodigal Sun” (75c.), 
or the easy “ Daniel” (50c.), or “ Esther” (60c.). 
SECU LAR.—Bennett’s “‘ May Queen” ($1), Root's 
“ Haymakers ” ($1), or “‘ New Flower Queen " (T5e.). 
FOR THE YOUNG.—“ Cinderella” (50c.),‘* Cul- 
prit Fay” ($1), ‘‘ Dress Rehearsal” (50c.), “* Guardian 
Angel” (50c.), ‘ Home in Fairy Land ” (6(c.), ‘* Lesson 
in Charity” (60c.), ** Little Bo-Peep ” (60c.), ‘ Quarrel 
Among Flowers” (35c.), “Spring Holiday” (60c.), 
“Three Little Kittens” (50c.), ““ Twin Sisters” (50c.). 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








Headquarters for all Games and Sports, 





General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 40), 194 pages, 800 
illustrations of Firemen's, Boating, and Gymnasium 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, 
Targets, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 
Beards, and all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and- 
Dance Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, 
Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the 
best Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 

cuvee now in existence. It is selected by the Czar, 

and is largely consumed by the nobility of Russia, 

who are known to be connoisseurs of champagne. 
Gibson, Dulany, & Meyer, Sole Agents, 

40 Beaver St., New York; 4 Exchange Place, Baltimore 














Established 1818. 
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Imperial Russian Court. 








New York. 
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JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 
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MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent **WAVE.” The unparallel 
ed success of this charming addition to 
2a lady's toilet, is due to their con. 
nee, comfort, and the de- 








e a full—soften the lines that age 
sometimes creates. They are an absolute 
mecesaity to ladies whose foreheads are bigh— 
jwhose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
Nature’s Curly Mair, they cannot get out of 
wave. They have no wig-lik 
able in all other waves and crimps. 
iy ot Mrs. C. Thompson. 

ustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 











Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de ja Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
x and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 








? PARLOR 
Andrews ’FArLon Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sight; it saves room— ¢ 
elegant,strong and comfortable. 15 
sty len. Price, @VV up. We guar- 
antee satistaction. Send for Il. cat- 


logue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. 


Send two 8c. stamps to Chas. Tollner, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set 
of large Chromo Cards and catalogue 


of latest desigus published, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
—— to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood: and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and‘Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 










MANUFAOTURED BY 


f Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
Fiasy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. HENRY 
B. NEWHALL, Agt. 
163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. S. H. 
& E. Y. MOORE, Agts. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } iio West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. Y. 











This weekly is the model youth's paper of the world,— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For April 4th, 1882, 


CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTER OF A NEW 
SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER, 


By JAMES OTIS, 


AUTHOR OF “TOBY TYLER,” “TIM AND TIP," ETO. 


Four Cents a Number; $1.50 a Year. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPHRIVS MAGAZINE, «.... 0:00. 00000000 ss000 $4 00 
ORE ILS WORN sne5 <452s00nupecesaeaene 4 00 
BPAY ue OY 4) See a ee ere 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any DWE BOOS BAM 65. 5:50050:00000 cceeeee 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f as ee ees 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

TONG TOar (G2 NuiMbers). v6 .sccscccecccaccc 10 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hanrer & Brorurrs, 





eg HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the | 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, | 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Ap CARDS all Chromo,Glass and Motto, in Case, name 
in gold and jet,10c. Wxst & Co., Westville, Conn. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIS? OF NEW BOOKS 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books 
4 raecnig igh ang a LL.D., Professor of 

istory in the University of Michigan, ¢ 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, . See 
i. 


CHARLES LAMB. By A.rrep Atnarr. 12mo 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volum e : 
* English Men of Letters.” pene e 

Ill. 

MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Ext 

from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Soe at 


Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1885 to 1871.  4to, Paper, 
cents, 
IV. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 

7, 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun Riouarp 
Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By Witttam Howarp 
Russttt, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VII. 

ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By Ienavivs 

Donneiy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Vill. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. Mawarry; 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin - 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ So- 
cial Life in Greece,” “A History of Greek Litera, 
ture,” ‘A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo. 
Cloth, 75 ceuts. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Joun Kent Srenper, 
20 cents, 





Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents, 

Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Grrarp. 20 cents, 

Love the Debt. By Basu. 20 cents. 

Among the Rnins, and “Other Stories. By Mary 
Croiu Hay. 15 cents, 

One May Day. By Miss ini, 20 cents. 

A Heart's Problem. By Caries Gispon. 10 cents, 

God and the Man. By Rosser BuouaNnan. 20 cents, 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippect. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Wattrr Besant and Jars 
Riog. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casue: Hory. 
20 cents. 
A Grape from ‘a Thorn. By James Payn, 20 cents, 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus- 
trations, 20 cents. 


The Comet ofa Season. By Justin MoCartuy. 20 cts. 
Christowell. By R. D. Bi ackMorE. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 

2” Haurver & Brorviuxus will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





02 Harere’s Catatoaue matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanips 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


‘THE HORSMAN 
BICYCLE, 


Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, 
$30 and $40 each. New York 
Agency for the COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. Send stamp 
for illustrated price-list. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William St., N. Y. 


HINTON’ swasceren TILED, 


Chiua Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


. Strong Health ants. 
PR teen. ¥ ‘nil labeled, sent sayely 
by mail, in colors of White, ene poe 

















D CaratocuE 
pi is the mos 


4 a 
Tuberoses. 


De r 
je, Chester Co Pa. 











* ESTHETIC,” 
Send two 8-cent stamps for six cards ‘ Patience” or 
Bunthorne’s Bride. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





ROACHES 
Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants. Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
**ROUGH ON RATS.” 15c., druggists. 
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Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. have no formal opening, 
but are now EVERY DAY 
opening new and beautiful 
specialties in Silks, Satins, 
Dress Materials, &c. 

Having anticipated the desire 
for an entire change in the char- 
acter of Dress novelties, the 
exposition of this season’s fab- 
rics will show a wide departure 
from former styles, and far ex- 
cel the attractiveness of any 
previous one. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner 11th St. 





IMPORTED ART TILES. 


HEARTHS AND MANTEL FACINGCS of eve’ 

scription. BATH-ROOM Be TATIONS aapeclale 

MOSAICS and —— style of Flooring Tiles, 

BRIC-A-BRAC in Tiles, Ceramics, &c. 
EDWARD BOOTE, 

11 East 19th 8 St., opposite Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


$6 to $20 masses epee ai 














i il \ 


Hi 


| i 


i Mi 





E PLURIBUS UNUM (EXCEPT THE CHINESE). 


FRUITS, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HOSIERY. 
Are now receiving their Spring Importation 
of the latest styles in Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Fancy Silk, Lisle 
Thread, and Balbriggan Hosiery. Medium 
and Light Weights in All-Silk and Cashmere 
Undershirts and Drawers. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 











E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN. REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


POPULAR sccas tunis, 
‘ors, FLOWERS. 


We not a grow all these, but many sorts that can- 
not be had elseWhere. We guarantee everything de- 
livered to be in good condition. If you buy anything 
for your Garden or Window, send for our Catalogue by 
postal. V. H. HALLOCK, SON, & THORPE, 
Queens, N. Y.—14 miles from N. Y. City, 





via L. I. R. R. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





In accordance with our advertisement of Fanuary 31, 1880, the plates, the numbers, and the bound volumes of Harper's Weekly and Harper's 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1, 1870, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. 
After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar. for three years back. 


All orders for numbers or volumes of 


At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of stock. Orders for these will be éntered on our order books, and z 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 


Harpers Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
Harper's Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
should be sent in before Fuly 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 


supplicd as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printed. 
The prices, postpaid, are as follows: 
Magazine, per volume of 6 months, bound in cloth, $3 00. 


Magazine, per number, 35 cents. 


vill be 


Weekly or Bazar, per volume of 52 numbers, bound in cloth, $7 00. 
Weekly or Bazar, per number, 10 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 





THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


BLEA & PERRINS’ 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 
ota LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
TLEMAN at Mad- 















SOUPS, 
GRAVIEs, 
FISH, 

HOT & COLD 


and is in opin- EATS. 
pry a 4 . on 

able, as well as th 

most wholesome GAME, &c. 


sauce 


Lea hens 


Signature is on every ng GE of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ROSES 
is Sula! eS | 


i, THE aie ine 








Rees oro tte SONARD.CS. 
GE RI Rich aiing our Rubber Stamps and Maisie 
Samples free. LP. Busse. & Co., Cleveland, O. 





40 Taree 


Si) SEER 


clea a Cards, no two alike, with name 
G. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$12. day at home easily made. Costl 
Address Tror & Co. Auguste, Maine, 











Home Made Beautiful. 





ARTISTIC 


6) eye OM? 0 f owe © oc ve 
ayy 2 H ‘ 
JA© Loffe efx Nos Liszc Aske o Ke J 4 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PAIR. 





These PLAQUES are charming reproductions in OIL COLORS of the. celebrated Pictures, 


first Easter Dawn, & 
First Christmas. Morn. 


FIRST EASTER DAWN depicts Two Angels, flying from Darkness into the Light, which is breaking 
beg ond Mount Calvary, the base of which is shrouded in gloom, while the triple cross-crowned summit shows 


right relief. FI 


CHRISTMAS MORN represents the Angels of the Lord appearing to the Shep- 


naan and pointing to the Star in the East, which shows where the Infant Redeemer is born. 
The PLAQUES are embossed, and are perfect imitations of PORCELAIN PLAQUES, 


which sell readily at $50 


r pair. They are nine inches in diameter, with attachment 


on back for hanging, require no frame, and make a most elegant, attractive and appropriate 





t paid, securely packed, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN CASH. Clubs 
of aa 


mitting Two Dollars 
larger numbers. 


Address, 
(Make Money Orders payable at Station C.) 


, will receive one extra pair gratis, and in like proportion for 
fe LiBeRAL Discount To Sunpay ScHOOLs. 


> HOME + DECORATING + COMPANY, *< 


163 BANK ST., NEW YORK. 


ER” N. B.—These are not advertising Plaques. 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 





WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
same as Ivory, $30.00 sect. 
per 100. 2 ‘1 Centre 
Testablished 1855. 


Hires’ .s' Improved Root Beer, 
Pack: 5 St ofa delicious, prensnn tot 
ing and wholesome iytere Kia b . OF sent to any 


dress on receipt of haben 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 
ULLEN, No. 1 Ann St., New York City. 


Show Cards, Oilcloth Signs, and Price Tickets, 
for country merchants. Send for catalogue. 











GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reoire 
Boox. Seloat ght. You double yom our money. Ad- 
dress Dz. CHASE'S uting oaba den Arbor, Mich. 





HIRAM SIBLEY & - 


Will mail FREE their a 
1 e for 1882, se 

f cg tive ” Brice - List 
Flower, Fleld 


Bulbs, Ornamental 
and Immortelles, Gledenee 
Lilies, Plants, Garden 
Fe ements. waarmee ane illus- 





- Over 100 


ROCHESTER, N. V. a CHICAGO, ILL 





$66 free a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
. Address H. Hauixtr & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 











LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a beon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” “‘ Lancet,” 
“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
—_ Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all mg NY ra, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
peep ee onl y), C AVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by FORk S TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ee a eeet, i, £ 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, 

THURBER & Co., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN' Fy bo> 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


CORRECT TIME! 


If you yee Best Time Keeper for the M 
can be bought anywhere in the World, get 


LANCASTER WarcH 


roughout the United States. Its 
¢ lowest in price but the best for 
bs money. ick-Train %-plate aaenae. 

Established a sk for the LANCASTE ” 
_QUICK-TRAIN KAILROAD WATCHES. 


ena ara | MONTH AGENTS WANTED—90 best 
275 selling articles in the world ; 1 sample Sree. 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


J,.ANCY CAI CARDS. —2 sets (10 cards), and catalogue new 
styles, 6c. ; 5 sets, 15c. G. P. Brown, Beverly, Muss. 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
OPIUM: eliperes Re bi. me G00 patients cured 
Marsh, Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 

1 5 per per week to o Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


AGENTS SiptouT et0.{vBareiy st. 
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AN OBSOLETE PARTY. 


pet 


— es 
‘ 








“se 


Spirnur or Gen. ANDREW Jackson. “ By the eternal! if I could only get a day’s leave of absence 
on my birthday celebration, I would show these dead Democrats what a live Democrat really 


thinks of them.” 





- MOSSINE, _| [gqnsuay 


An Inodorous Fertilizer for House Plants, 
Lawns, Conservatories, Yards, 
Grassplots, &c. 

Prepared under advice of the leading Agricultural 


Chemist of America. Is perfectly pure and inodorous, | 
Put up in 1 and 2 pound tin cans, at 30c. and 50c. each. 
For sale by Druggists and Florists. 


W. E. PEIRCE & (0., Brooklyn, New York. 
Wholesale by W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 








NEEDLES. 
Quality Guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARGE CITIES. 














PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS axe Soup ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


8 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


T.B. STEWART & CO, 


MAKERS OF 


FINE WOOD MANTELS; CABINET, 
PIER, and MANTEL MIRRORS. Im- 
Art Tiles—Limoges, Minton, Maws, Spanish, 

we, &c,—for Mantel Linings and Hearthe. Open Fire- 
— for Wood and Coal, in Brass, Bronze, Steel, and 
ron. 75 and 77 West 23d St., New York. 














ELEBRATED 


WN NAS 
WN 
Tay Z ~ 


Ws 7-1 |g 


Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 
scriptive price-list. K. I. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 William St., N. ¥. 
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‘Nothing without Labor. 


HOREHOUNDE-TAR 


THE GREAT NATIONAL SPECIFIC 
FOR THE CURE, OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATHING, AND 

ALL AFFECTIONS of the THROAT, BRONCHIAL 

TUBES, and LUNGS, LEADING to CONSUMPTION. 

Composed of the Honry of the plant Horehound, 
in chemical union with Tar Baum. 

Those who have used it say that Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound & Tar is wonderfully remedial in all cases where 
the organs of respiratiorf are affected, and that its action 
is nnusually rapid. It contains nothing that can disor- 
der the stomach, and has an extremely agreeable flavor. 

Children derive great benefit from its sooth- 
ing properties when suffering with Croup and Whoop- 
ing Cough. 

Prices, 50c. and $1 per bottle; largest cheapest 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap for the cure of skin diseases. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 

Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings. Steam Packing, 

Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 
S rtive Price List. 


Senp ror ® 
; at W. JOHNS .M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
PECT. CLES Thermometers, Opera Glasses, 
Microscopes, Barometers, Tele- 

scopes, and Compasses. « BECK, 
OES cicaees pblledaebaces: 


“1D OUGH ON RATS.”—Aek Druggists for it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, -Bugs. 5c. 
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THE COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES. 


A GOLD MEDAT 


WAS AWARDED 


HARTSHORN'S 
SHADE ROLLERS 


AT ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA, 
1881. 





THE H. W. COLLENDER CO. 
PRINCIPAL WAKEROOMS, 768 Broapway, N. Y- 
Send for Catalogue, and mention Harper's Weekly. 
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We CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fo 
Teo in time. "Sold by drugeista. [= 











SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW REOFIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. 






0 27 stops, $90. p. 
BEATIV'S trectory: ruuniee’ dep ann ance, S126 up. 








ress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.S. 


"Cards, Label} 
Your Own sens 
18 other sizes. For larger Mies $8. 


ure, old or young. Everything eas 
by printed instructions. Send 3 
















BelfInker $4 




















SHOULD USE 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES. 


Now, many people are doubtful about advertised remedies, and, while we have received thousands of 
letters rien | the price of this article, no doubt a large number are incredulous, and hesitate to 


this Peder ooh te dey rail have them, = LL BRISTLES 
= he 
—_ NOT 
































for a time, on trial, before deciding to pur- 
chase. . 


In 18%8, the Pall Mall Electric Associa- 

tion introduced this new invention in .— all 
London; the sale was enormous and 
now extendsall over Europe. It soon ~ 
won its way to Royal favor, and had 
the distinction of being cordially 
indorsed by the Prince and Prin- ? 
cess of Wales, and written upon 
by the Right Hon. W. E.Gladstone. 








" Jas. R. Chapman, the May- 
or of Sereange, 5 vaaem, of 
the Bank and Gas Co. 

thus: “July, 1881. It always’ 
cures my he in a few 
minutes, and is an 


.”” Geo. Thornburg! 
Esq., Speaker of the House o 
Representatives, Little Rock, 
writes ‘eb. 


~ entirel; 
at the falling hair an 
ata a new 
it for Dand ; it works like 
@ charm. veral friends 
have bought and used them 
or have 
never failed cure them in 
about three minutes. Ma 
Ponder uses it like re- 


infallible yay ~ curing 
neuralgia in minutes.”’— 
British Medical Index. 







Out of a mass of letters from personsben- ¥ 
efited we have selected three from : ple of * HA 
le person 


senators, judges, lawyers, tlemen ste 
whose names are known in the hi uropeand Amer-; 
f this paper would be astonished at the remarkab] 

By Hair, Baldness, Headaches, Neuralgia, etc. this 


ge bald or afflicted with Dandruff, Falling 
rayness? Are you troubled with any kind 
ralgia? Doyou wish to ward off and prevent 
these afflictions? No doubt you daily use a hair brush, 
try this one? If you are not ith 

The Brush is made fs beau 


it will positively pro 
duce a rapid h 
ofhairon bald heads, 
where the glands 
and follicles are not 
totally destroyed. 

















terial is perman with an electro- 
which immediately acts upon the hair aa, follicl 
ways doing good, never any harm, it should be used daily, in place of 
the ordinary brush. There is no shock or sensation whatever in using 
wer can always be tested by a compass aqoomsenrae 
© griee 4s $3.00 each, and no better brush can be 
found anywhere. If you wish to try i pny 2 send us that amount 
and we will promptly forward it post- , On trial, Should you wish 
to return it, first write us and we will send back the money. If we 
fail in any. respect to deal agg with Zee, this paper 
will stop our advertisement. s not this fair? When 
all advertisers offer these honorab! will show 
faith in their re and th 































dtore, 


mad 
order, draft, currency, or stamps, payable to GEO. A. 
Broadway, New York, and mention this paper. 








DPR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. 
A_sure and quick remedy 
for Rheumatism, Nervous Com- 
laints, Impaired Circulation, 

Malarial Lameness, etc. 
Sent on trial, Price $3.00. 


DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSET. 
health, and wishes to ward off 
and cure disease, should use it. 
Sent on trial, Price $3.00. 











